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ARTICLE IV. 



CONTRIBUTIONS 

FROM ORIGINAL SOURCES 

TO OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE 

SCIENCE OF MUSLIM TRADITION. 

By EDWARD E. SALISBURY. 



Presented to the Society Oct. 87, 1859. 



The desire to know more of early Muslim history, especially 
as determined by the character and actions of Muhammad, has 
naturally directed attention, of late years, to Muslim tradition as 
the most important source of knowledge on this subject, next to 
the Kurfin ; and the working of this mine, with such critical tact 
as Weil, Sprenger, and Muir have brought to the task, has led 
to very valuable results. Meanwhile, however, the system of 
tradition developed among the Muslims themselves into a special 
science, and constituting one of the main foundations of their 
faith and jurisprudence, has been, comparatively, little dwelt 
upon. It seems, indeed, to have been deliberately slighted, in 
the praiseworthy earnestness of criticism to avoid being led by 
it to erroneous conclusions. Yet, without surrendering our 
right of independent judgment upon the veraciousness of tra- 
ditionary statements, we may certainly profit by investigating 
the system within which they have been enshrined and handed 
down to us — even if it be regarded only as a manifestation of 
the genius and grade of scientific culture of the people to whom 
we are indebted for them ; and as constituting an indispensable 
basis, whether well or ill laid, of actual doctrinal belief and legal 
decision in all Muslim countries— the source of multifarious laws, 
usages, and dogmas of the followers of Muhammad, supplement- 
ary to the KurSn, like the Jewish Mishna in relation to the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament. With this view are offered for con- 
sideration the following contributions to our knowledge of the 
science of Muslim tradition, which have been gathered from orig- 
inal sources, either only in manuscript or so little accessible as to 
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be nearly equivalent to unpublished authorities — we say, contri- 
butions, because we do not pretend to have exhausted the subject. 
The sources from which we have chiefly drawn are : 

1. The Sahih of 'al-Bukhari, in MS., being the copy numbered 
28 in the Biblioiheque de M. le B n Silvestre de Sacy, Tome 3 me ; 
where, however, the notice of this manuscript erroneously 
represents it as containing only a portion of the work. The 
author died A. H. 256 ; 

2. Muslim's preface to his collection of traditions, 'al-Musnad 
'as-Sahih, lithographed at Dehli. This author died A. H. 261 ; 

3. A treatise on the principles of tradition by the Saiyid 'AH 
'aj-JurjSni, lithographed at Dehli in 1849-50, and prefixed to 
an edition of 'at-Tarmidhi traditions, 'aj-Jamf 'as-Sahih, also 
lithographed at Dehli. Aj-Jurjiltni died A. H. 816 ; 

4. An introductory explanation of some of the technical terms 
of the science of tradition by 'Abd 'al-Hakk, prefixed to an 
edition of Mishk&t 'al-Masdbih lithographed at Dehli in 1851- 
52. The author was associated with Sprenger in editing a 
Dictionary of the Technical Terms used in the Sciences of the 
Musalmans, which forms a part of the Bibliotheca Indica: 

these we shall refer to, in our citations, by the letters B, M, J, 
and H, respectively. 

Haji Khalfah* defines the science of tradition to be the 
means of a discriminating knowledge of the sayings of the 
Prophet, together with his actions and his circumstances — 
jJJys-tj xJlx&tj ^+*Lo ^wJi oV ( su o/u jjc^—and divides it 
into two parts : 1. the science of the reporting of tradition — 
viojJL *j?5jJ Jbtii — which treats of the conditions under which 
a tradition is considered as reaching back to the Prophet, and 2. 
the science of the understanding of tradition — ci*_jlvIL &jJ .Jo Jl*J5 
— which treats of the meaning of a particular tradition, as ascer- 
tained by its language, by reference to the fixed principles of 
Muslim law, or by the analogy of known circumstances relating 
to the Prophet. The definitions and statements which we have 
here to present relate chiefly to the former part of the science. 

The ultimate criterion of the quality of the report of any tra- 
dition is made up of the personal character and attainments of 
its reporters. It will be proper, then, to begin by distinguish- 
ing several grades of traditionists, as we find them stated in 
the Dictionary of the Technical Terms etc., already referred to :f 
1. the inquirer — 

"the inquirer, that is, the beginner, the seeker after tradition" — 
* Lex., iii. 23, ed. Fluegel. f p. 27. 
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a class represented in the early times of IsMm by followers of 
the Prophet ardently enthusiastic for the preservation of every 
memorial of him, ■who sometimes undertook long and perilous 
journeys for the sake of securing a single tradition, or of hearing 
it from the lips of a particular reporter : the class of pupils in 
tradition, of every age, who of course are not relied upon for 
any traditional statement ; 2. the traditionist — 

sUjv. ^>% g-yii5 5^ J-»b3t SLZmWjfij eocsajl ^ 

"the traditionist, that is, the accomplished teacher, also called the 
■shaikh and the imam, with the same meaning" — 

but whose teachings are at second hand, for the designation of 
this special title is more fully defined as follows :* 

O^"^ k^J^i o^^ (jr 1 ' ^ji <^S5 Cf*» !rb v ^ o^ o* • • • • -** 

" he is ... . one who has been a writer and reader of tradition, and has 
heard it and committed it to memory, journeying to cities and towns, 
and who has summed up principles, and noted special rules, from books 
of sustained tradition, of archaeology and of history, to the number of 
nearly a thousand; according to another definition, one who takes up 
tradition as reported, and is solicitous that it should be known ;" 

3. the magnate in learning — 

<3!y>|j bUjwL, uuu iio<A»- v_£jt XjUj xJLc J?ls4 i^iXJI _y? 5 JbjlJL |»3 

<( the magnate in learning, who is one whose knowledge embraces both 
the text (o*i!) and the allegation of authority (pLUwiJI) of a hundred 
thousand traditions, together with the circumstances pertaining to re- 
porters, constituting the ground for their rejection or approval, and their 
history " — 

differing from the traditionist only in the extent of his acquisi- 
tions in the science ; 4. the responsible teacher — 

^jiXctj **j?5jJ J>-*#'' cr» *2»<J^ oiUw^L e*-!^^- d" 5 ^ cft^' *W ***^ 

" the responsible teacher, that is, one whose knowledge embraces three 
hundred thousand traditions .... according to 'aj-Jazari . . . , the re- 
porter, the authoritative transmitter of tradition, while the traditionist is 
one who takes up tradition on its report, and is solicitous that it should 

* Diet. Techn. Terms, p. 282. 
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be known, and the memorist (JasliL) is lie who reports what reaches 
him, and keeps in mind whatever may be of use." 

This highest class of traditionists is made up of those whose 
names may be properly given as authorities for tradition, and 
who are alone relied upon for what is called sound tradition, as 
distinguished from that which is fair and that which is weak. 

The inquiry now arises, what are the necessary qualifications 
of the responsible teacher ? They are, in brief, integrity (5d!^\*JI) 
and retentiveness (-ta»«aj<). The first of these is thus defined 
by J. :* 

ou»iSt v_)L*»l q, UJLw bULc LL»* UJL tssUi ojXj i aJL\*!L» 

" integrity consists in the reporter's being of full age, a Muslim, intelli- 
gent, and void of tendencies to impiety and the vagaries of opinion ;" 

and again : 

"the being of the male sex is not made a condition, nor freedom, nor 
knowledge of the jurisprudence based upon tradition, or of any thing 
foreign to the subject, nor sight, nor the being one of many ; and integ- 
rity is determined by the affirmation of two upright men, or by common 
rumor ;" 

and by H. as follows :f 

C^U, gj^Jlj t^ji&tt MjlLt ^ aU^' ijaiuiJ! ^i X<U xJtJuJJj 

3 d$ u^.^ u-j 1 ^^ u^«j yt »^di Bjytlj ^i^ Sja^" *jjJJ L^JLc 

"integrity is an acquisition which impels the person possessing it to act 
with decision and manliness — meaning by 'decision' the turning away 
from the evil deeds of idolatry, impiety, and heresy (whether even a 
little fault must be avoided, is undetermined : it is preferable to regard 
this as not required, because exceeding the bounds of possibility ; except 
that persistence in a small fault is inadmissible, because it constitutes a 

* page 5. f *>!• 2, rect. 
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great one), and meaning by 'manliness' exemption from certain gross- 
nesses and vices which shock the sensibility* and judgment, for example, 
certain acts of sensual license, such as eating and drinking in the 
market, making water in the highway, and the like : it is proper to be 
known, also, that integrity with reference to the reporting of tradition 
is less restricted than integrity in testimony ; for integrity in testimony 
is predicable only of the free man, whereas integrity in the reporting 
of tradition may pertain to the slave as well as the free man." 

Of the other qualifications we have the following definitions. 
J. says:* 

OJ^. O 5 u?*^ »>*^ i::yjcs * o!» ** ^^ o->^ o ! t***^ ^^o* 

" retentiveness consists in the reporter's being observant and mindful, 
not heedless nor careless, nor dubious, whether in taking up tradition or 
in reciting it ; for, if he gives out tradition by his memory, he must 
needs be mindful, and if he gives it out by his book, he must firmly hold 
to that, and if by the sense, he must know how to seize the sense ;" 

and also : 

_li Ja-Mialb cji?s u**^ ol8£JI oLjLj **jUj r i**& qW Jb*&$\ **-i-*~i} 
LuS LLuUa xjyf o-c is.ob >^J xjialls? c>J^5 LJLc !*-£&!•> 

" and retentiveness is determined upon comparison of one's report with 
the report of reliable authorities, known for their retentiveness ; so that, 
if he agrees with them for the most part, and rarely disagrees, he is 
known to be certainly retentive ;" 

and H. says :f 

y£+*?. *£**^ iJXis-'tflj oi^a!t 0* «^**Jj pj***it Jois- .twnlL li^lj 

ii^i 0% (J! »Aac aJiiLyuu i_jLxiCi J2U-O5 xacj^ uJLait JjiiLs? 

" retentiveness signifies the retaining of what has been heard, and its 
being held fast from escaping or growing faint, so that it can he called 
up; it consists of two parts: retentiveness by mind, and retentiveness 
by book; retentiveness by mind comes of committing to heart and 
keeping in memory, and retentiveness by book results from preserving 
it without change against the time for reciting it." 

These qualifications of the reporter are more exactly defined 
by the following specifications of causes by which they are vitia- 
ted, drawn from H. First, as to integrity, we read :% 

* page 6. f fol. 2, rect. % foL 2, rect and vers. 
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j^itiltj v_kA£=»JL) Jj^l (j"4>s» Ljj X aLtXjl ,-*«tJi V?!^ &M<A*Ji La 5 
oLltj &x*\Jli (j«wjL3-(j xJLg^Li jtjUlj Ui**sJL vinJLtMj i_j<a£S!j &«lgj(j 

vii«S q->j icytoyo ,£^vu i_x\3CLi Qj»ntl u^jlXj>j ,.~ji Jill q» t^3 -£*? 
ti£J3 iyt ujIj q\j 8^9 j^«J! ,3 * J i>*.5 o^ o'i v £*#* a "' <3 V"-^' i-X^«j' xic 

WlXJj IiX^Jj ^jvAjuu (As i-jjiAXJ! qLs ty-^jjw «&k\j { y/JijS\ i *hsl\ l J\ 
jfcS^ ^ yii! JJ3 gL. U! u£Ji "^Sj ^Joll v-JUu **A*o uju *jla .lyfift 

***aH !<A£> (C***^ i}>** ''^ C-&J! ,3 'iJ^Jo iUjLw i\ii(y» v_a!U^. La 
v_ili' q! Jo^M !i^#5 *i>&sA. ^yi* Q^lij «^y^o &£ji\s> JIhj Li" l^yi* 
jou «5j (_5v\i!j v£o>\Js. cU«jL>- «_ix ^(XtfJI oKLt"o-g&9 &*£>j' o^^j 

oJ S^ »Jws> ^ ^Loi »5<Aft ^^JG Uu-aI! jj iL>b c l/ D lj v JoCJJj 
(iiOvAil 3 £j*iJJ v <-f« Lajj juli ^srjUlKJLjs- Uij ^JLctj iXii! &J »t-»H 
(3yi> US' iiiii jac 3 ! X£» xjij xxils- i_ijj«j ^ «J - !jj **w! *— 'r*^. ^ *J^> 

L*T J-aJutfJi J«L j^t *L> D !5 j^^c ^ IjuLsp oj Xj D t ^1 ^ju 

^31=* (.La! y5J3 JIS D (j y>"5i! (j-ii j "}i &>L«Xc! 3 ^tXc ^^yG D t j^s?. 
^ uJyt La v_j^L> ^^c &1X3? y>\ v>UiXt! Ljj Oijili Kct)w;Ji UI5 J^.s 
vJt. !; hj "5> JJ5LV5 iift^ g^iJ wL*?!} ... *U! Jy«, ty, tLs- La, ^jJ.OJI 

^+&a*t JlSj J.O qUJJ! *JLa*95 JCS^lf! ^i^»aJ LiiaX« ^ ^1 (j43*ji! 
voi. vii. 9 
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-k** 9 ^y^i f oj^ 1 -^ i^o'i vJ^*y *** a ^' su M* o& J o^ ^y 

%j p. 5kcU=- i\i>( Jyo^l £*ls- wk^s-Lo JLSj iubUI y^t^it vWj's 

A=»l cr« ly^^Jj o^lP* 1 *=L=- JsUs-l oos, 4^!? cJuj! ^>l^\ 
vio>\=* iXs-( yi tiSLii "^ L^fXJl oLo *$i/o J^j ^sJ( » 0& iy eo.Jo 

" As to integrity, there are five ways in which it is vitiated (»y>s 
0«Ia!!) : 1. by falsehood; 2. by suspicion of falsehood; 3. by impiety; 
4. by want of information ; 5. by heresy. 

" By falsehood on the part of the reporter (lSs'^S V^O is meant 
his setting up some false statement of his as part of the tradition of the 
Prophet .... either by affirmation as a deponent, or by some other 
such means ; and the tradition of one dishonored by falsehood is called 
suppositious, (^yqyi). Whoever is proved to have purposely set up 
falsehood as part of tradition, although only once in his life, and not- 
withstanding repentance, is dishonored as a reporter of received tradi- 
tion — wherein there is a difference between him and the repentant false 
witness. Such, then, is the signification of suppositious tradition, in the 
technical language of traditionists ; for it consists in this, that one is 
known to have set up some falsehood of his, definitely, as part of the 
tradition of the Prophet. In case it is a question of opinion, and one 
is judged to have fabricated and falsified by the judgment of prepon- 
derating opinion, since that affords no means of decision and certainty, 
the falsifier is esteemed truthful. This is at variance with what is com- 
monly said respecting knowledge derived from deposition, with the 
affirmation of a deponent, namely, that one may be false in such affirma- 
tion, and that preponderating opinion determines whether one is truth- 
ful ; and, if such were not the principle [as regards testimony in court], 
how could it be lawful to put to death a man who affirms that he has 
committed murder, and not so to stone him who confesses fornication ? 
Therefore, consider. 

" With regard to suspicion of falsehood in the reporter (i^jUS plfi'f 
v_il\^Li), in case one is notorious for falsehood, and generally remarked 
upon for it (though he may not have actually set up any falsehood of his 
as part of the tradition of the Prophet), and there is derived from him 
the report of something which is at variance with the known and essen- 
tial fundamental principles of law — the same is to be said as before [that 
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tradition from him is not to be received] ; and this subdivision is called 
let-alone tradition (uSj £*), as when one says : ' a tradition let alone,' 
and 'Such a one's tradition is let alone.' If the man repents, and signs 
of his truthfulness appear, it is allowable to hear tradition from him. 

" Occasional and infrequent falsehood in what one says, irrespective 
of the tradition of the Prophet, although it is a thing to be abhorred, 
does not operate to give the name of ' suppositious' or ' let-alone' to his 
tradition. 

" By impiety (i_&«*aJl) is meant impiety in conduct, not that which 
respects belief; for the latter has to do with heresy, and the term heresy 
is most commonly applied to a corrupt faith ; and, although falsehood 
enters into impiety, yet people count that as a separate principle, be- 
cause its influence in dishonoring integrity is most potent and over- 
powering. 

"Again, want of information respecting a reporter ((_gjU! *Jtf>) 
causes integrity to be vitiated, in the case of tradition, because, when 
one's name and personality are unknown, it is not ascertained what sort 
of a man he was, whether he was a reliable authority, or the contrary ; 
as, for example, when it is said : ' a certain guarantee taught me as a 
tradition so and so,' or ' I learnt from a certain teacher so and so as a 
tradition.' Such a reporter is called doubtful (p$**), and the tradition 
of a doubtful person is not to be received, unless he was a witness of 
the Prophet (^jL^ 5 ) — for all witnesses had integrity. As to the case 
of a doubtful reporter's declaring the integrity of his authority in express 
terms — f»r instance, when one says : ' I learnt from a person of integrity 
so and so as a tradition,' or 'A reliable authority taught me as a tradi- 
tion so and so,' there is difference of opinion — the soundest judgment 
is against receiving the tradition, because there may be the belief of 
integrity without its reality. If, however, such language is used by an 
eminent teacher possessed of nice discernment, the tradition is received. 

" Heresy (X&XJt) is the holding to some novelty of opinion, at vari- 
ance with what is recognized as a part of religion, and has come down 
from the Prophet of God . . . and his Companions, by virtue of some 
figurative and allegorical interpretation, not in the way of absolute de- 
nial and repudiation — which is a species of infidelity ; and the tradition 
of a heretic is most generally rejected. Some, indeed, receive it, if 
characterized by truthfulness of language and guarded phraseology. 
Others say that, if it contradicts something often repeated in the law, 
and which is known to be a necessary part of religion, it is to be re- 
jected, and, if it has not this character, that it is to be received, however 
discredited by opposers, provided it be reported with retentiveness, in a 
religious spirit, in the way of confirmation of received doctrine, and in 
circumspect and guarded language. It is best to reject it, in case it 
leans towards a heresy of the reporter, and is to him a connecting link 
of argument, and otherwise to receive it ; yet, if one reports something 
whereby his heresy is in fact strengthened, it is decisively to be rejected. 

" To speak more generally, eminent teachers differ as to receiving the 
tradition of innovating and loose sects, and of leaders in heterodox 
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ways of thinking. Says the author of the J&mi 1 'al-'Us&l :* 'A num- 
ber of eminent teachers of tradition have taken from the Khawarij, and 
from those whose distinctive names refer to their doctrine of free will 
(jiAaSt), their separation («jc&Ji), and their alienation (ijai^\), as well 
as from all innovating and lax parties ; while a number of others have 
been circumspect, and have warned against taking tradition from these 
parties. All have their motives.' Doubtless, tradition is taken from 
these parties deliberately and approvingly ; yet should the practice be 
avoided, because it is established as a fact that these parties were once 
in the habit of fabricating traditions in order to give currency to their 
doctrines — which, indeed, used to be affirmed by themselves, after re- 
pentance and return to orthodoxy — God knows." 

Next, as to retentiveness, we read as follows :f 

XisiJI _bjj lAXr>! SC***j> LajJ ^p Jfl>*n)L SiSJbuuJt ^ytfaJi sy>s l*?j 

Jb&&. s^jm Lf»wsLs«5 *S»jJ! ^*$j} oliSM Kills?' Lgjtfljj JaJliSi ij& Lfcoljj 

vioiXsit S*^'i cUw! ^ KJLaiSli qLjI&Us Jaiiii Xj^ji S*JU*M J^s Uf 

^ oJ iu - ^ycil j! j>U«y! £ oLsiJi XiJLs?5 *!>>"% gU-^l £ JaUSf, 

Ja^oail j.iAc _j£> Ut oli&Jt SCsJLs? ^JLc v£a*LJS ^\ SCjs- q-. JambJIj 

q* (jyotXJJAilli - Qj^citj, iXuLw/^t jtj^Sj stijJt V^tr^ * /S '- 1 ' ^'•* /S j l***'_j 
L\S> j &&« »Juu ob J jlsy, t cJoiyjJ5 ^t c5 ^oi ^i ^1 k\S> v^ 

^li" q! (OJU juLuuJ} »^w q. y3l aulajrtj tJa&£ *2 *jLki» (J* <-dc' 
Jiibit Jtjjw ^ iL>t^> qI/ iulsjij Xj[yai Ljlw jS wJLci wLywJj s\Jjl£> 

^s «ILs» *y^ qI^ q! ^i&s-t ^>*«) U^jy^J *jLfij'|j *j|^*=> s*^ «A**xlli 

<-**»*t SilisL^I j5 j^Ui-5 JJU (jWjLjtJ ^a.^1 1^. t_L> ^ij JlciJi ^ j3-b 
J.a.9 ^jj U LiaJjis^ 1 ^^wj ii\gs iuXT o[ji ^i V^ V^^ i' * yi "" rt^" 

* A critical compend of the six great collections of Muslim tradition, with ex- 
planations of unusual terms, by 'Ibn 'A thir 'aj-Jazari, who died A. H. 606, on the 
basis of an earlier work of the same sort by Hazfa 'al-Abdari ; see Haji Khalfah's 
Lex., III. 38, and ii. 501. 

f foil 2, vers., and 3, rect. 
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<_%j j**Xj ^ a \ s J^s JUL i J^> Ouu s^, Uc Vj*+i« ,jbLe>^ _biUi»^ 

J-^tjj (jmJlU!, jjXm^LS viol>! (&>■ Us?, LS- JU, J^Jii! ^ jj( 

"Again, there are five ways in which retentiveness is vitiated : 1. by 
excess of carelessness ; 2. by great blundering ; 3. by disagreement 
with reliable authorities ; 4. by oversight ; 5. by badness of memory. 

"Excess of carelessness (XlaxSi Jsi) and great blundering ( JaJLiJI SJli') 
are allied to one another, for carelessness is predicated of the oral state- 
ment (gUw^l) of tradition, as well as of the taking of it up ; while blun- 
dering has respect to the oral statement and the recitation (ib^l) of it. 

" Disagreement with reliable authorities (oU&J! XsJLs?), which re- 
spects either the allegation of authority or the text, and has various 
phases, promotes the violation of analogy (<3jiX£Ji) in tradition ; and 
the reason for its being set down as one of the ways in which reten- 
tiveness is vitiated, is that disagreement with reliable authorities arises 
only from the want of retentiveness and memory, together with lack of 
care to avoid changes and substitutions. 

" With respect to that vitiation of retentiveness which is owing to 
the oversight (f^j-M) and neglect (qLwJI) whereby one commits error 
and reports fancifully, if the publication of a tradition in such fanciful 
form is accompanied with evidences of pretexts, or of originating 
grounds which impair its force, the tradition becomes simulated (JLm). 
Here is the most obscure and subtle part of the science of tradition, and 
no one masters it who is not possessed of intelligence and an ample 
memory, as well as a perfect knowledge of the several grades of re- 
porters, and of the circumstances affecting the character of allegations 
of authority and texts, like the great masters of the science in former 
times, down to 'ad-Darakutni — since whose day, it is said, no one simi- 
larly proficient on this subject has appeared — God knows. 

"As for badness of memory (Jas^i s-^), people say that by this is 
meant that one is not right more frequently than he goes astray, and 
that he does not remember and exactly know oftener than he lets slip 
and forgets : that is to say, if he is more habitually wrong and forgetful 
than right and exact, or equally so, that goes to constitute badness of 
memory ; so that a reporter, to be relied upon, must be correct and 
exact in his knowledge, and possess these qualities in large measure. 
The tradition of one whose badness of memory is a constant circum- 
stance of his condition, having pertained to him through his whole life, 
has no weight ; and, in the opinion of some traditionists, such badness 
of memory enters into the idea of separate tradition (ilSJI). If bad- 
ness of memory is due to some accidental circumstance, like diminution 
of the recollective faculty on account of one's great age, or the failure 
of one's sight, or the loss of one's books, this constitutes what is called 
a confused tradition (JokzJ?) ; but what one reported before his tradi- 
tion became confused, and his memory was impaired, being distinguished 
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from that reported subsequently, is to be received : without this dis- 
crimination, there is no reaching back to the Prophet by the report of 
one whose memory has thus failed him ; so too, in case the distinction 
cannot be clearly made out. If there exist imitative (oLnjbU), or wit- 
nessing (0&[yty, traditions which answer to that which is confused, it 
is thereby elevated from the grade of rejection to that of acceptance 
and prevalence ; as is the case, also, with the tradition of a reporter 
who is of questionable character ( .jJUwIi), or who disguises (u«JvM)), 
or who gives out tradition loosely Qo*_i\)." 

The disqualifying defects in a reporter, which render him un- 
trustworthy, are also summarily presented by J. in the following 
passage :* 

v^a^uJ( ^j _-Ji^i! x>5 ^ K tot UI5 al**!! 

" Kespecting confutation G-/^')- The report of one who is known to 
have been in the habit of falling asleep, or of being absent-minded, in 
the hearing read to him, or in the oral statement, of tradition, is not to 
be received ; nor that of one who teaches tradition from an uncorrected 
copy, or who is very careless when he teaches from a copy which has 
been corrected, or who reports many separate (tMj-"*J>), or undetermined 
( -kJ'Uii) traditions : and whoever blunders in his tradition, and, after 
his blundering has been made manifest to him, holds on to it and does 
not abandon it, is said to have lost his integrity, provided, as 'Ibn 'as- 
Salah says, he does so in the way of opposition, or of captiousness in 
discussion " — 

to which the author adds the important remark that reliableness 
in a reporter was not, in his time, estimated strictly according to 
the specified conditions of it, as follows :f 

8^S\\J1 Jajj^Jl Q*S? a C jUu^M 8 CH? ^ (jJjJl uayst d***3 ^ 

U^jyaial! J>L*^( ,5 iCLJUJf ^lib gUvJb JoaftJlj, (*$*+»■ ^j» *>*•* ,_£*•" 
* page 5. t P 8 & e 6 - 
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"But, to cut the matter short, men in these times treat with slight 
all the specified conditions [of reliableness], and are satisfied, as regards 
a reporter's integrity, with his being one whose integrity is neither 
proved nor disproved (^_y^*wo) ; and, as regards his retentiveness, 
with the fact that what he hears read to him as a teacher (xcLf~) is set 
down in a handwriting which can be depended upon, and that his re- 
port is from an autograph corresponding to the autograph of his mas- 
ter — and this because the books of the eminent teachers include not 
only sound tradition, but also the fair, and that which is neither sound 
nor fair, so that all tradition whatever is gathered up ; besides that the 
object of the teacher's hearing tradition read to him is only to perpet- 
uate the chain of connection in an allegation of authority which has 
currency in a particular school." 

In contrast with the laxness indicated in this last paragraph, 
there is even a religious importance attached to the character of 
the authorities for a tradition, in the following from M., which 
thus bears the impress of much earlier times :* 

^e p[£ffi ^c yy«*a» ^ Odd* 9 L&W&j jls ^>1&S> ^c J^xias L&Xs-j 

y IS 2UX&J! «^«Sj Uls viL«^! ^ d _jJLmu !^jpC> ^ JlS ^-y* ^ ^c 

oi«5 U,tL «^5i $> ^y, ^ UA^ q* ^jj^S UJ y*i^. ^ y> 3 
^ atft Oyc LoJws»3 jOc <X=£ Lis D ^ D t Jig ci^s vi^ ^9 </3«Jvs* 
^ !U. Li ^yUkfcXll 0*3? d j! Jju \ Sj * Li! ^IjJ! q^-J! OUc 
!Jc<j (/SkXs* L&Ls D ( (j^jLLJ c^ii JL* ^j*^ ^j UJU ^ jjj«]! Juc 
(J* 03 *^ (^ C^ J*" UaX»- *ic 0*£ UU u£ab»U> ^ D ! JLss !l\5^ 
O^U ^ iu.C SCoJdL, ^o! Jls juJ ^ oLjiS ^ ^t ^ jyu^)^! Li 
J&j*& ^i ^ t>^s? Lol\j> *is>! q, ,j«^5 JLiu cio>X=^ ,*£ic >->ksJj U 

* pages 10, 11. 
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L-Uj J^ib alii iUt ciotfw JlS k*^ ^i ^_jt (j*l**M ^eo'Jo *W! iXjc 

e^.jJ. ^^Jl ooc Li b ^U! ^ «W ou*J c>Ja JU ^LsJiy i ^r*^ 

UjJ f^* 3 -^ (i)u>i*a £* fcsXj^f ijoo* q5 j*il iAju ^>J( q* jTjt *Ls- i^iXK 

^l^su*l Li L Jli" jjlwj «JLc alii (J JU 3 *Ui l 3j^w J Jg odS Jls ( ^ J *c X£» jlj 
Lfco jLao jjLfe) j^Lrt, iwdc *Ui { Jm> (^Ji yuj jUj.v> ^j gl^- yy ^ 

U&Ur>( AAJuaJi ^ u*^ ( ^£S 5 ^jJaii ^Ufti 

" Chapter on the Allegation of Authority, as a Matter of Religion. 

"Hasan Bin 'ar-Rabi' tells us for a tradition, saying: 'We are in- 
formed by Hamm&d Bin Zaid, on the authority of 'Aiyub and Hisham, 
on the authority of Muhammad, as follows' — and Fudhail tells us for a 
tradition, on the authority of a saying of Hisham, as follows — and Mak- 
lad Bin Husain tells us for a tradition, on the authority of Hisham, on 
the authority of a saying of Muhammad Bin Sirin : " This science is a 
religion : beware, then, on whose authority ye take up your religion." ' 

" 'Abu-Ja'far Muhammad Bin 'as-Sabbah tells us for a tradition, say- 
ing: 'We are informed by 'Isma'll Bin Zakarlya, on the authority of 
'Asim 'al-'Ahwal, on the authority of a saying of 'Ibn Slrin : "People 
were not accustomed to ask about the support ; but after there came to 
be dissension among them, some said: 'Name to us your guarantees 
(jls-.),' and so those who held to the orthodox traditional law were 
respected, and their tradition was taken up, while care was taken not to 
take up the tradition of heretics." ' ■ 

"'Ishak Bin 'Ibrahim 'al-Hanzali tells us for a tradition, saying: 'We 
are informed by 'fsa, the son of Yunus, saying : " 'Al-'Auza'i tells us for 
a tradition, on the authority of a saying of Sulaiman Bin Musa: 'I met 
Ta'us, and said : " Such an one tells me for a tradition so and so ;" said 
he : " If he is diligent to perform all the duties of religion, take up 
tradition on his authority." 

" 'Abdallah Bin 'Abd 'ar-Rahman 'ad-Darimi tells us for a tradition, 
saying: 'We are informed by Marwan' — he means 'Ibn Muhammad 
'ad Dimashki — ' saying : " We are informed by Sa'ld Bin 'Abd 'al-'Aziz, 
on the authority of a saying of Sulaiman Bin Musa : ' I said to Ta'us : 
"Such an one tells me for a tradition so and so;" said he: "If thy 
teacher is diligent to perform all the duties of religion, take up tradition 
on his authority." ' 

" Nasr Bin 'All 'aj-Juhdharat tells us for a tradition, saying : ' We are 
informed by 'al-'Asma'i, on the authority of 'Ibn 'Abu-z-Zinad, on the 
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authority of a saying of his father : " I saw at Madlnah a hundred per- 
sons, all believers, on whose authority tradition was not taken up — of 
whom it was said that they were not the people to transmit tradition."' 

" Muhammad Bin 'Abu-'Umar 'al-Makkl tells us for a tradition, say- 
ing : ' We are informed by Sufyan, as follows — and 'Abu-Bakr Bin Khal- 
lad 'al-Bahill tells us for a tradition, in his own words, saying : " I heard 
Sufyan Bin 'TJyainah say on the authority of Mis'ar : ' I heard Sa'ad 
Bin 'Ibrahim say : " Only reliable authorities give out tradition which 
has the authority of the Messenger of God ...'.' 

" Muhammad Bin ' Abdallah Bin Kuhzadh, an inhabitant of Marv, tells 
us for a tradition, saying : ' I heard 'Abdallah Bin 'al-Mubarak say : 
" The allegation of authority is a matter of religion ; and, were it not 
for this support, whoever pleased would say whatever he pleased." ' 

" Muhammad Bin 'Abdallah tells us for a tradition, saying : ' It is told 
to me for a tradition by 'al-' Abbas 'Ibn 'Abu-Bizmah, saying : " I heard 
'Abdallah say : ' Between us and our enemies there are the standards' — 
meaning the allegation of authority." ' 

" Muhammad also says : ' I heard Abu-'Ishak 'Ibrahim Bin 'fsa 'at- 
Talakanl say: "I said to ' 'Abdallah Bin 'al-Mubarak : 'O'Abu'Abd 
'ar-Bahman, what of the tradition handed down to us in the words : " It 
ever pertains to piety that thou shouldst pray for thy parents in thy 
prayer, and fast for them in thy fasting"?' Whereupon 'Abdallah said 
to him : " O 'Abu-'Ishak, on whose authority is this !" " to which," said 
he, " I replied : ' This is a tradition of Shihab Bin Khirash ;' said 'Abd- 
allah : ' A reliable authority — on whose authority does he give it V to 
which I replied : ' It is on the authority of 'al-Hajjaj Bin Dinar ;' said 
'Abdallah: 'A reliable authority — on whose authority does he give it?' 
to which I replied : ' That of the Messenger of God . . . ;' said 'Abdal- 
lah : ' O 'Abu-'Ishak, between 'al-Hajjaj Bin Dinar and the Prophet . . . 
there are deserts in which the beast's supply of water fails him,'* though 
no one disputes the truthfulness of that reporter.' " ' 

This passage is followed, in Muslim's introduction, by a chap- 
ter of traditions disproving the authority of certain individual 
reporters. But even so early a writer as Muslim notices a laxness 
in the application of the principle of dependence upon reliable 
authorities alone, closing that chapter as follows :f 

ij, I^jIs Ua» pyiil ^£lX*o Jjicj j^Ju £j*J xj.Uj' \J>S3 UjJ} auLaj&wl 

ij> _;L*J>^I & ~^'^^- o- **» LJ [fil^ u^js- i^lXj iyilj jLi-^t 

* i. e. The break in the connection of the tradition is too wide for safe trans- 
mission, f page 20. 
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>Uc iy.tjyS .Ac * Jki) ^i xiLa'i'Sj ^^wIj q*^»*v. (j~*J ^J i^y ^ \3& 

^i "joxij, \ y* JiS\ iCcU«JI &s>\ s oli&Ji ajJ j; ^ -Ls^aJl^Ls-^! 
Ljijtjj JOixj,^ xi^s?l iXoLwit} ijlxoaJi vi-J^ls^jl ifcJkS 1 o - * Us*a«, Lo 
o-. pili «*> Lo y£\ U JLiu q"^ j»|yJi iXoc _-0i3Cd! s^t Ljj Jk\Xc"^ 5 

JLc j,l uuk^i p! ,j^ ^1 ilp'us- ^^wj pL. (yl/j *aj *S i-aa^ bli OLjjIaSJ 

" Says 'Abu-1-Husain Muslim Bin 'al-Hajjaj : Of remarks by tradition- 
ists respecting suspicious reporters of tradition, and of traditional state- 
ments by them with regard to the faults of such reporters, similar to 
those which we have cited, there are many, which it would take long to 
mention, in writing, even briefly. But what we have given is sufficient 
for one who is intelligent, and understands, from what people have said 
and plainly declared, their general way of thinking. 

" Yet traditionists themselves do not consider it obligatory to expose 
the faults of reporters of tradition, and transmitters of traditional state- 
ments, and to pronounce decisions accordingly, except when they are 
inquired of in respect to something involving great risk. In case tradi- 
tional statements refer to a matter of religion, whatever bearing they 
have is to convey permission or disapprobation, command or prohibition, 
incitement or restraint ; so that, if their reporter is not a man of fixed 
veracity and trustworthiness, and if objection has been made to reporting 
on his authority, by some one acquainted with him, and if others, having 
no knowledge respecting him, are not informed of the state of the case, by 
one's thus acting deceptively the generality of Muslims become involved 
in guilt — inasmuch as it is safe for no one who hears those traditional 
statements to use them, or any of them, because, perhaps, they or most 
of them are false and groundless ; besides that sound traditional state- 
ments, coming from reliable reporters and persons possessed of a tran- 
quil assurance of mind, are too numerous that there should be need of 
what is transmitted by reporters who are unreliable, or devoid of assur- 
ance. For myself, I think not much of those men who lay stress upon 
such weak traditions, and ignored supports, as we have described, and 
make account of reporting them, after they know their infirmity and 
weakness, for the mere reason that they are impelled to report them, 
and to make account of them, by the wish to appear to common people 
as multipliers of tradition, and for the sake of its being said : 'How 
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many traditions has such an one collected !' and ' How by the thousand 
does such a one count traditions !' Whoever proceeds on such grounds 
in the science, and acts thus, has no part in it, and is to be called igno- 
rant rather than learned." 

We may next consider certain stipulations respecting the 
modes of communicating tradition, by which additional guards 
to its purity are provided in the system which we aim to devel- 
ope. This will throw light upon some expressions in the ex- 
tracts already given, which may not have been fully understood 
by the reader, and naturally precedes the consideration of what 
relates to tradition itself. Here J. will be our first authority, 
whose third chapter reads thus :* 

v_jdXi»i5 qLcaaJ! q_j**wj Jjj jjj £^}l*i! J-*i y*^' j&j>\ ^*, u^Lac 
ji**t i}>**} UV"" LT"*"^ i)"** i^t*^' ^ f^ 1 *-^ *** ff^- iS^ 1 0*jfi l^ 

oi 6 K \ s w:U« Lcs^se vl^4' ^ji <~jILA\ *jp ! its *]Lsr. jfjuo $ 
liSop-li" (jN.«i (j%3w bjLs-5 c!_jj| L^5 »jL>^! «iJliJ! «-JLc tfcLsJ! ^L^t 

y^«/) 3)1=-^ (^jtP *^= iS***"! ^ £*'■'?• libU 0^>S jt ^LsuJI v-ibtf' 
Oj>a ^oj^.xJi a;L>!j ^j'Luwo _ji ^jIcj^w-* iij5Cji=-li' y>*« «^c ^3 

^ a ^UJ JLSjJj, j*H gj^jaJjj !iUJ lVSjj ^i oj=»I/ (.^Jufct! sjLs-ij 
x^s^j^X). J i^tXJt J^Ialf BjLs-^5 v-as^li' jb» ssIuSjJj ii)J _j5 a! OJ^j 
u£i op-U" jL?«U ^Ms w-*4» J^i-*^' g"*" Xss-b^lj, ajJjjU *>bt U/tf 
Ui3 (JUil J^l ^ »I jL^Jj j*^J D ^ So! bjb^i <1^«j_5 ^ j*>! L* 
D Ls Lj Jiabj ( KjUjGLj ja^uU ls »*Ms |JW( J^S *Ji fr'^^ J*^' 

( _ 5 Xj! iJ 3 f ^el** (iAP dyv.*, *j ibliw lei _ji *cUw Jjws! jlJI «i\j nW 
L^oj «^suUj S j^JS ^ UiXi- SL \j £ *uiio J: iOjljj «£J op-l ^li ^ 

v-JUaii aS^Uj Ji Jiiu^o i^lej^j *JUUaS XcUw ^y*Ji uJLkll JjLo p! 

* page 6. 
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{L»$ LgJj xSjUll (jssj: lop ,^<\««»!_5 ,5* lyli (j?Uw _j5 ^a*^ Jyu 5 
5 5 *ia£?u yisLs. _yi <-a^L*^ «Jt^w^a V^? o' $5 &*i'l£lt ^w-sLsJi jiA 
l^-ic S'X^ ji liU Oj=4 v_aX£j qI/ »jL=»"i>Lj AJ.XJU Loi ^j *J *^£j o^ 

g*o&\} (C£ »jji jjjb q^ _-^c cr* **s!s) vl*£N StXS> q( v_J!iaJi ^*^' 

Ja^. v' 1 *^ (_^° ^-**^ o' -?^5 "-^j- 3 "^^ L ^?5 or* »^'>-=rt^^ £jL*Ji *** 

0>L*»^( ^b k _5>«^3 Q^li LjWs> aJbi? ^ili tjUj' ^j s \ { ^i _b.S=: 
v_jyi &*S Jow.il vjLj cr*^5 '-^ 1 . I - ,C> J k.^ i}-. 1 ^' ^^ -***»! i-^j ry*^S 

iJbLait_5 _ku/aJt_j J-Ls=\JI & »Lst tol sit vjbilj IgiyaL xLLsw _*c £wi q-. 

v_JL«JS qI^ SJi v^^' ^^ V^ n' '^i *** *-»\j-Jt OjL> ^jiASj U 

LJLc 8-ou AaHc ^si;. "$ ^i qI^ !J! L-uw "Jly «osj (^ «X*iL« 

" On the Taking up (J^^csUt) of Tradition. 

" Tradition may properly be taken up before a profession of islamism, 
and likewise before full age ; for 'al-Hasan, 'al-Husain, 'Ibn 'Abbas, and 
'Ibn Zubair took up tradition before they had reached maturity, and 
youths have ever been admitted to the hearing of tradition ; though 
there is difference of opinion as to the exact time when a youth may 
properly become a hearer — some saying that this may be at five years of 
age, and some, that the case of each young person is to be separately 
considered, and that, if he understands what is addressed to him, and 
how to answer, they approve of his becoming a hearer of tradition, 
although he be less than five years old, and, otherwise, that he can not 
properly be a hearer, 

"There are several ways of taking up tradition: 1. by hearing the 
oral communication of a master (^>-yiJi JiaJ &* cL^wji) ; 2. by read- 
ing to him (x-Jle Ss-LaJS) ; 3. by license (s}L>"it) — of which there are 
several kinds: [a] license of a particular individual for something spe- 
cific, as : ' I license thee for the book of 'al-Bukhari,' or ' I license such 
an one for all that is in my table of contents;' [b] license of a particu- 
lar individual in respect to something not specified, as : ' I license thee 

as to whatever I hear read to me,' or ' as to whatever is reported by 

me ;' [c] license of people in general, as : ' I license Muslims,' or '. . . . 
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all my cotemporaries :' — and in these forms tradition is properly allowed 
to be reported ; [d] license of a person who does not exist, as : ' I 
license whoever may be born to such a one' — which ought not to be 
admitted, though, if one says : ' . . . . such a one and whoever may be 
born to him,' or ' . . . . thee and thy posterity,' it is admissible, on the 
same principle as a permanent charitable bequest (oiijJi) ; [e] license 
of a little child who is not marked by any maturity of mind ; for matu- 
rity of mind constitutes a free permission to report, and the free per- 
mission of reporting holds good in respect to one who has not attained 
to years of intelligence as well as to one who has ; [ f ] license as to 
what has been licensed, as : 'I license thee as to whatever has been 
licensed to me :' it is preferable, in the case of license, that both he who 
licenses and he who is licensed should be conversant with the science 
of tradition, because there is a looseness about this form of transmis- 
sion, which requires to be controlled by persons so instructed : one who 
licenses by a writing does well to say off what he writes ; yet, if he 
limits himself to the writing, that holds good; 4. by presentation 
(K^Li!) — of which the highest sort [a] is that accompanied with 
license, which consists in the master's handing to one either an auto- 
graph, or a copy therewith collated, of what he hears read to him, and 
saying: 'This is what I hear read' (or, 'my report'), 'on the authority 
of such a one, I license to thee the reporting of it ;' after which he 
leaves it in his hands, for his own, or until he can copy it ; another sort 
of presentation [b] consists in the inquirer's handing to the master that 
which he hears read to him, which the latter then dwells upon with 
discrimination and attention, and afterwards presents to the inquirer, 
saying: 'It is my tradition' (or, 'what I hear read'), 'so report on my 
authority' — this is called reverse presentation (SdjLiS {JOjc) : and there 
are also other subdivisions; 5. by written communication (Sui'lXU), 
which consists in the master's writing in his own hand, or permitting 
to be written, that which he hears read to him, expressly for one who 
is absent, or for one who is present ; and is either accompanied with 
license, as, for example, when one writes : ' I license thee ,' or with- 
out this form — to report in either mode is admissible and proper ; 6. 
by certification (»^^!), which consists in the master's making known 
to the inquirer that a certain book is his report of tradition, without 
saying : ' Report it on my authority ' — which is not an admissible re- 
porting of it, according to the most proper view, since there is a possi- 
bility that the master may have recognized in the inquirer some pravity, 
in consequence of which he does not authorize him in respect to it; 
7. by discovery (s^Ls-jJS) — a term of recent origin, from iX>j O^sf. — 
which consists in one's carefully reading some book in the handwriting 
of a master, which contains traditions, without receiving any report of 
of it other than is comprised in the traditions themselves, and then 
saying : 'I have found' (or, 'I have read') 'in the handwriting of such 
an one ' (or, ' in a book of such an one, in his handwriting') ' as follows : 
" we learn from such an one as tradition so and so " ' — leaving the rest 
of the allegation of authority, and the text, at loose ends — a practice 
which has held its ground both in ancient and modern times, and 
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constitutes a sort of loosened tradition (Jwwjil), with something in it of 
continuousness (JLai'^S!). 

"Some persons, be it known, are strict, and say that no legal proof 
can be made out from tradition not reported by memory ; while others 
say that reporting by one's boot is allowable, so long as one has it 
under his control. Others again are so lax as to say that one may re- 
port from copies not collated with their originals. The truth is that 
one becomes a reliable authority for tradition by the continued habit of 
taking it up, persevering effort at retention, and constant application to 
collating with an earlier text ; and this, even if one's book is not con-, 
trolled, since the probability is that it is not varied from, especially if 
the reporter be one who would be likely to know of any alteration of it." 

The books of tradition show us a distinction of form which is 
supposed to refer to the mode of receiving traditional statements, 
in their use of the terms vi;A=» and j*=>\ the former being ap- 
propriated, as is believed, to the case of a teacher's making an 
oral communication, and the latter to that of the pupil's reading 
to him. On this distinctive use of the two terms we quote the 
following from the Dictionary of the Technical Terms . . . :* 

^jjtxSUs J«+;sKJI v.s'y^ v*"^- j*" 2 ^ CJJJ XJjSXJi <j\j o-* j*4*^j 
..jS ^^£>ju) IlXPj juHc lJu Lr. \\^>^3 &~*A^ *J -kali' U: vi*j«A^J5 

" There are some who think that there should be a difference in the 
form of reporting tradition, with reference to a distinction in the^mode 
of taking it up, and accordingly appropriate the expression vi\\s» to 
what the master gives out orally, and -»:>( to what is read to him. 
Such was the doctrine of 'Ibn Juraij, 'al-'Auza'i, 'ash-Shafi'i, and 'Ibn 
Wahab,f and of all the people of the West ; and the later masters have 
originated another distinction, according to which whoever, himself 
alone, hears a master speak, uses the single number and says (jvi'^X*-, 
and whoever hears as one of several uses the plural number, while he who 

* p. 282. 

f 'Ibn Juraij died A. H. 150 ; 'al-'Auza'i, one of the teachers of 'Ibn Juraij, and 
a resident of Bairflt, d. A. H. 161 ; 'ash-Shafi'i, a native of Gaza, who became a resi- 
dent of Egypt, and the founder of a school of Muslim law, d. A. H. 204 ; 'Ibn Wabab 
of Egypt d. A. H. 197. These dates are derived from the Kitdb Tabakdt 'al-Hufdz 
(v. 9, v. 20, vii. 36) ed. by Wiistenfeld under the title Liber Classium Virorum qui 
Korani et Traditionuni Cognit. excell., auct. Abu Abdalla Dahabio. In epit. coegit 

et contin. Anonymus Gottinguse, 1833-34: to which we shall refer hereafter, as 

we may have occasion, simply as the Kitdb Tabakdt. 
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himself reads to a master says in the singular number ^y^sA — which 
is approved, though not necessary in the opinion of those just referred to, 
who only meant to distinguish between modes of taking up tradition." 

A farther distinction of form in the reporting of tradition, 
which we_find in the collections, is the use of y^**w instead of 
either ,J3^»- or ^^jM . This is a comprehensive expression, 
denoting of itself simply the fact of hearing from a master, with- 
out indication of the mode ; but the technical phraseology of 
Muslim traditionists distinguishes it, in an artificial manner, from 
both the other expressions. Such seems, at least, to be the import 
of the following words in Muslim's introduction :* Jjjiilj q 5j ^^us 
!5i\**o ^i v^xaoJIjj l^Jjj ^ " narrating on the ascending grade [by 
c*»t«] if they proceed upwards, and on the descending grade 
[by (/jiXb* or ^yj>-\"\ if they proceed downwards." 

In the extract from J. last given, it is stated that objection 
had been made by some to any reporting of tradition except by 
memory. We therefore present, here, from B., a statement of 
earlier opinion as to the propriety of reporting by the pupil's 
reading, and by the form called " presentation." It is to be found 
in that book of the Sahih which is entitled Book of the Science 

J* fc^aJi ,3 (*%&*} g^i *j&=?- » £ ^ u5Ul«5 tjjjSftj cr**^' <-?l>i 
1 <dy\ alii (JLwj aulc aJJ( ^JLo ^X.\S Jls ZA*2 ^ +L*Jo v£>jOcs? Jl*!i 
j^>i jj*«5 &Jjs all! ^Jso ,_5>Ji ^c 8*tjj siA^s Jla ^ Jls i&LiJ( ,_<£*" 
qjJjJJas jyjili ^glc lyu u£»aJb ii£JL ^sXs-lj ajjbs-ls ii5LL\o Hjuji »Uji? 
^ lX^s? L&\s> ^Ls ^i ys! (_5 ; la!S jyus ^jtyiti ^ic lyjjj, bbli Lx$£t 

Us to! JLs La« ^c L^^yi ^j all! c\*+c LuiA*-., jjbvlt { J*. u\ jiib 
<^b) ^ jyb j**a!c bt vi>jt{W5 </jW»- Jyb pi (j*b ili £\Xs£( ^^Jic 

5** *->' j*J ^ tf *1K >^ ^J fci)^ q^ c5,-**K _yp l\o^ ^ e~U! 

*AI1 L^^ 9 iS^ £" U^?* CT^' '^^ &**■ *** *^ i^°J ^^ C^ U"^' 
*A*c J: iX^wit j *J>bIi JoJ?- ^ Jcs-j ^0 iXjswtf £ jJLm, «*Jlc 

* page 24. f fol. 6, vers. 
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Lias jfcjjol^ ^j jCx* jJL-5 xJlc all! ^JLo &i$\} \X+^? p&\ *^S jis ^3 

_^*Jl«5 «JLt all! ^Lo ,^jilf Jo-JS JLas «5%x^>l i\» JU^ «-Jkc *L ( ( ^^lio 

w -C w 

Uc Jww jlas v<L>»iJ £ .J* Ol^ 1 " ^li XL-«4I (5 liLJlc J>t\i^j (iUjLx { J\ 
jLas *£» (j«LJi j^it «SJLv^i «UI «5\Ju3 q-, ^ a ^y aJCJLvi jlSs ajJ LXj 

jls **j f^iii jls iCiwJ! qi _p£JS 5iAP i>yaj q( i^jaS *l!l alll uSuV»£o! jo 
( Jlc Lfrf*jt*9 LoLuLct q-. XsiXiaJ! slXP l\j>'j q! u<Sys! all! aJJL ui'iXio! 
o»-o>- U. ci*^ d^"^ J^" **■> rt' '' (*^*5 **^ *M*',J*» ,_$>JI jLSs Lojyis 

k\gj JLwj *Jlc all! J*i 

^-j ai!t t\*c ^l^j o^' \^' ^ vi***s v_«>LaIS qUac g*»o (j—i! J'oj 
aJjLI! £ jLpt j^l (jaw g-**"^ IjiiW- «^ ^^S ***■*" CT? (^^5 >■** 
t JLS5 LUtf" JOyJi ^yaJ v^ <^A> [**— 5 *^ *W <^° l&*M e^JJ^S 

j.;^"- x*sO»i ^j^sJi [»■.». ^° if w*^J q' s y»'i ^?^ "^ ^>J4 (*^5 *^* 

Lo>i jls v****^ &A D 5 cv--^ *3y> *\j£ UJi (^j-*^ j^JI ^r 5 ^' 

( yi5, ti)JU ^ ^1 ^c 's^Ui ^c X;«A lit *iii iX*c Lit cr «*siS _>jt jo'Uw 
*S j»J» ^UJu D i ^1,1 ^1 LUi' ,Jl«s *A^c *U' ^^ t5i^' v*^ ^' D ' *-* JC *^ ( 
J3! jj^ Jl^ ^iiiij X*as o^ Lj'Ls- iX^'ls UyLs? "iil bLxi' OJj jjj ^ ^i 
alii &y»j Jl^s? auijij Jis o-. b^USJ oliis »Ju ^i *usLo ^i ^1 ^li" 

(j»jl jLi' 
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" Chapter on Reading to and Laying before the Teacher of Tradition. 

" 'Al-Hasan, 'ath-Thauri, and Malik* regarded the reading of tradi- 
tion as allowable ; and some have alleged, in favor of reading to a -well- 
informed teacher, a tradition of Dhimam Bin Tha'labah, who said to the 
Prophet . . . : ' Hath God commanded thee that we should pray with 
the prescribed form of prayer?' to which he replied : 'Yes,' and the 
other rejoined: 'Then is this something to be read to the Prophet' — 
of which Dhimam informed his people, who accordingly regarded the 
incident as an authoritative guide. Malik adduces in proof the case of 
a judicial sentence which is read to people, who thereupon say : ' We 
call such a one to witness,' or which is read to one who causes it to be 
read, whereupon the reader says : ' Such a one made me read.' 

" Muhammad Bin Salam tells us for a tradition, as told by Muham- 
mad Bin 'al-Hasan 'al-Wasiti, on the authority of 'Auf, from 'al-Hasan : 
' There is no harm in reading to a well-informed teacher ;' and we are 
told by 'Ubaidallah Bin Musa, from Sufyan, as follows : ' In case one 
reads to the teacher of tradition, there is no harm in his saying : " Such 
a one tells me for a tradition ;" ' and I have heard from 'Abu-'Asim, on 
the authority of Malik and Sufyan, the following: 'Reading to a well- 
informed teacher and his reading are equivalent.' 

" 'Abdallah Bin Yusuf tells us for a tradition, as told by 'al-Laith, on 
the authority of Sa'id, namely 'al-Makbarl, on the authority of Sharik 
Bin 'Abdallah Bin 'Abu-Nam ir, that the latter heard 'Anas Bin Malik 
— to whom may God be gracious ! — say : ' While we were seated with 
the Prophet ... in the mosque, a man entered upon a camel, which he 
made kneel within the mosque, and afterwards fettered, and then said : 
"Which of you is Muhammad?"' — the Prophet being supported in the 
midst of the group — ' to which we replied : " This pure man who leans 
here." Then the man said to him : " O son of 'Abd 'al-Mutallib — " 
and the Prophet . . . replied : " Be sure, I will answer thee ;" upon 
which the man said to the Prophet . . . : "I have a question to ask 
thee, and I insist upon an answer; so be not adverse to me," and the 
Prophet . . . said : " Ask about what thou wilt ;" whereupon the man 
rejoined : " I ask thee, by thy Lord and the Lord of those before thee, 
hath God sent thee as a messenger to all men 2" and the Prophet 
replied: "O God, yes;" the man said, again: "I adjure thee by God, 
hath God commanded thee that we should pray the five prayers ?" and 
he replied : " God, yes ;" said the man : " I adjure thee by God, hath 
God commanded thee that we should fast this month of the year ?" and 
he replied : " God, yes ;" said the man : " I adjure thee by God, hath 
God commanded thee to take this offering of alms from our rich men, 
and to divide it among our poor 2" and the Prophet answered : "0 God, 
yes." -Then the man said : " I trust in thy message, and will be a mes- 
senger to those who shall come after me, of my people — and I am 
Dhimam Bin Tha'labah, a brother of the tribe of Sa'ad Bin Bakr" '—a 

* 'Ath-Thauri, of Kufah, died A.H. 169; Malik Bin 'Anas of Hirah, the founder 
of one of the schools of Muslim law, who is probably the Malik here mentioned 
died A. H. 179. See Kitdb Tabakdt, v. 40, 41. 
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tradition which is reported by Musa and 'All Bin 'Abd 'al-Hamid, on the 
authority of Sulaiman, on the authority of 'Anas, from the Prophet . . . 
"To this add the following. 

" Chapter of Statements respecting Presentation, and. the Communication 
of the Science to the Provinces, by its Cultivators, in Writing. 

" Says 'Anas : ' 'Uthman caused the standard copies of the Kuran to 
be written out, and sent them to the several quarters ;' and 'Abdallah 
Bin 'Umar, Yahya Bin Sa'id,* and Malik regarded this as a lawful mode 
of communication ; moreover, some people of the Hijaz allege, in favor 
of presentation, a tradition of the Prophet ... to the effect that he 
wrote an order for the captain of a troop of horse, and said : ' Read not 
until thou reachest the place so and so,' and that, accordingly, after the 
man had reached that place, he read it to the troopers, and informed 
them of the order of the Prophet . . .' 

" 'Isma'il Bin 'Abdallah tells us for a tradition, as told to him by 'Ibra- 
him Bin Sa'ad, on the authority of Salih, on the authority of 'Ibn Shi- 
hab, on the authority of 'Ubaidallah Biu 'Utbah Bin Mas'ud, that 'Ab- 
dallah Bin 'Abbas — may God be gracious to them both ! — told him that 
the Messenger of God . . . sent a written order of his to a certain man, 
and commanded him to remit it to the chief of 'al-Bahrain ; whereupon 
the chief of 'al-Bahrain remitted it to the Emperor, who, after reading, 
tore it — in connection with which, as I think, 'Ibn 'al-Maslb says : ' so 
the Messenger of God •. . . gave it strictly in charge to his people that 
that they should tear every one who tears.' 

" Muhammad Bin Mukatil 'Abu-1-Hasan tells us for a tradition, as com- 
municated by 'AbdallSh, as communicated by Shu'bah, on the authority 
of Kutadah, on the authority of 'Anas Bin Malik— to whom may God 
be gracious ! — the following : ' The Prophet of God . . . wrote, or had a 
mind to write, an order ; whereupon it was said to him that the persons 
concerned would read no writing npt sealed; and so, while I was look- 
ing at the paper in his hand, he grasped a silver seal, the inscription 
upon which was " Muhammad the Messenger of God." Said I to Kuta- 
dah, on hearing this: ' " Who said that 'Muhammad the Messenger of 
God' was inscribed upon it?" 'to which he replied: '"Anas."'" 

It will be perceived that the applicability of several of the 
traditions reported in the foregoing passage from the Sahih, to 
the particular points which they are intended to illustrate, de- 
pends upon their involving general principles which the exam- 
ple of the Prophet established ; and, indeed, the whole of the 
Book of the Science appears to refer, not to that which is pre- 
eminently the science of the Muslims — namely, the system of 
tradition— alone, but to all departments of instruction, in general. 
The same sort of illustration from general principles is found, 
also, in another chapter of that book, entitled ,J*H ioUi' <-h i. e. 
Chapter on Committing the Science to Writing, which, being 

* Yahya Bin Sa'id died A.H. 194, aged 80 years. See Kitdb Tab., vi. 11. 
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made up of reported instances of the Prophet's writing down 
what he wished to preserve for the instruction of others, is sup- 
posed to sanction the substitution of writing for oral statement 
by the teacher of tradition. 

We will now cite a few other brief chapters frorh this same 
book of the Sahih, for the sake of similar illustration of differ- 
ent points pertaining to the order of a school of tradition. The 
first to be cited relates to the age at which one may hear instruc- 
tion in traditional science.* 

_obkoJ! ^_»*aJI cLf* *^-«2J i^a V"W 

nil] lV»c ^_j alii iX^c .^c v^-^ cy$ o* **^* i5*"> L ** =B " iS****' Ll3lXe»- 

*Lwj &*lc alii Jua dui &y*\») fkis*^ Oj$li iXs lXx^jJ lilj ,Jji ;U»" 
Lo \_s-w^J qJ iA«-s? LoiXs* <XsA ^JLc «50o Xo Ji v_A*aJi ,J. <^>l£*3 } 
5i^va *L«j *j1e dJi ^^Lo ^-J! q-» od&= JL'i «JLc aJJi .yto; £ aj ;-!! ,•*} 

" Chapter on the Propriety of a Stripling's Hearing Tradition. 

" 'Isma'il tells us, as told to him by Malik, on the authority of 'Ibn 
Shihab, on the authority of 'Ubaidallah Bin 'Abdallah Bin 'Utbah, from 
'Abdallah Bin 'Abbas — may God be gracious to both ! — that the latter 
said : " I arrived mounted upon a female ass, having at the time nearly 
reached manhood, while the Prophet . . . was praying from Mina to 
Ghair Jidar ; so I passed on in front of some of the train, having let 
my beast go at large with the words : " now mayst thou feed well," and 
joined the train without any one's blaming me for so doing. 

" Muhammad Bin Yusuf tells us, as told by 'Abu-Mushir, as told to 
him by Muhammad Bin Harb, as told to him* by 'az-Zubaidi, on the au- 
thority of 'az-Zuhri, from Mahmud Bin 'ar-Rabi ' — to whom may God 
be gracious ! — that the latter said : ' I paid to the Prophet . . . the for- 
feit for a drop of wine which trickled on my face from a cup, when I 
was a boy of five years'."f 

The following refer to tokens of respect due to the teacher : % 



* fol. 6, rect. 

t That is to say, even a boy of five years of age, being chargeable with disobedi- . 
enee to a law of the Prophet, might be made responsible for the transmission of 
tradition. 

% fol. 7, rect. ; fol. 8, rect. 
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JLs *iii\s» ^ &M iXjt »Las _ •> Jlwj *-JLc ail! ,_J^ *i^ il**"; o 1 *"** 

" Chapter about one's Kneeling before the 'Imam, or the Teacher of 

Tradition. 

" Abu-1-Yaman tells us, as communicated by Shu'aib, on the author- 
ity of 'az-Zuhri, as communicated to him by 'Anas Bin Malik — to whom 
may God be gracious ! — that the Messenger of God . . . went out once 
upon a time, when he was accosted by 'Abdallah Bin Hudhafah, saying : 
' Who was my father,' to which he replied : ' Thy father was Hudhafah,' 
and then said several times : ' Question me ;' whereupon 'Ulnar knelt 
down and said : ' We accept God for our Lord, Islam for our religion, 
and Muhammad for our prophet,' and was silent." 

" Chapter on the Commanding of Silence by the Masters of the Science. 

" Hajaj tells us, as told by Shu'bah, as communicated to him by 'Ali 
Bin Mudrik, on the authority of 'Abu-Zur'ah Bin 'Amru, on the author- 
ity of Jarir^to whom may God be gracious ! — that the Prophet of God 
. . . said to the latter, when giving his farewell testimony : ' Bid the men 
be silent,' after which he said : ' Become not infidels, again, after I am 
gone, by smiting each other's necks.' " 

L*JL> Lite *jl3_jpj JU« q-. uJj 

*L> JlS ^_y> ^\ ^ Jj^ ^\ y* J> _yaX* ^ j^ US D Uic l&\s> 

■slit S** M ' i5 JuaM U *Ut Jj-w-> jlaa JLw, «Jlc alii ^^JLo ,3>jJI ^5 Jo-. 
«ij U5 jls &mi?) »jJ( «si iU*=- Jj'LSjj Lyai JJ'Laj lic\£>( qIs v)o>-ji j* 

" Chapter on one's Making Inquiry, in a Standing Posture, of a Master 
of the Science Seated. 

" 'Uthman tells us, as told by Jarir, on the authority of Mansur, on the 
authority of 'Abu-Wa'il, on the authority of 'Abu-Musa, that the latter 
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said : « There came a man to the Prophet . . . and said : " Messen- 
ger of God, what is it to fight in the way of God ? — may He be magni- 
fied and glorified ! — for one of us fights with anger and indignation ;' 
whereupon he lifted his head to him' (says the relator : ' and the Prophet 
would not have lifted his head to him, unless the latter had been stand- 
ing') ' and said : " Whoever fights in order that the word of God may 
be the supreme word, he is in the way of God." ' " 

Another chapter bears upon the question of the admissibility 
of women to the hearing of tradition, as follows :* 

•>> (»*^5 'S^ *^i l^* 3 <s**^ if^* "-^J*^ Jl* ^+%*^ *W is* 5 ; U"W C rj^ 
**^s rj^> (J-wi a-^* *^' ^5^° ^^ q' ltU c i^j5 l^ i\fi;S tllac J's 

L5 alj' sLti inAaLzS &5LXjiaJ!j q^j*5j ^jfkeji £L*JJi b«j ^ >ii ^Jas Jbb 

*-liac ^ i_Jj_jS ^ J-aj^wS jL'jj *jjj LJjip j l\j>C S&ii |*j'^|5 -bj*M 

^J*rt, iwdc alii ^^La (_^^i! jjic iX^ii (j*L*c ^_jI J Is 

" Chapter on the Warning and Instructing of Women by the 'Imam. 

" Salaiman Bin Harb tells us, as told by Shu'bah, on the authority of 
'Aiyub, who said that he had heard 'Ata' say that he had heard 'Ibn 
'Abbas — may God be gracious to both ! — say : ' I call the Prophet of 
God ... to witness' (or, otherwise, that he had heard 'Ata' say : 'I call 
'Ibn 'Abbas to witness') that the Prophet of God . . . went out, once 
upon a time, attended by Bilal : now it was supposed that the Prophet 
did not cause women to hear his teachings ; he took occasion, therefore, 
at this time, to warn the sex, and to bid them give alms ; in consequence 
of which the women began to carry themselves haughtily, and Bilal laid 
hold of the hem of the Prophet's garment.' Another form of the tra- 
dition is that 'Isma'il says on the authority of 'Aiyub, on the authority 
of 'Ata', that 'Ibn 'Abbas said : ' I call the Prophet of God ... to wit- 
ness, etc.'" 

This question touching the rights of women is settled by J. to 
the same effect, in a paragraph already quoted :f 

" The being of the male sex is not made a condition [of the respon- 
sible teacher], nor freedom, nor knowledge of the jurisprudence based 
upon tradition, or of any thing foreign to the subject, nor sight, nor the 
being one of many." 

To pursue the subject of the transmission of tradition, after 
the foregoing exhibition of the qualifications of the reliable re- 

* fol. 7, rect. \ See p. 63. 



i>Lu»/b5f xJi (cfr'ji l-» iV^'j " and the text, is that with which the 
allegation of authority ends ;" 



^JCit UbJb ^ jLaJ-1 iXuJl " the support is information of the 
way by which the text has come' down," 
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porter, the several ways of communication which are admissible, 
and the disposition required in the pupil, we have next to 
turn our attention to certain circumstances of form relative to 
tradition itself, in respect to which there are important dis- 
tinctions involved in the science under consideration. 

Every tradition (e^J.aJ^-), or report (xif^Jt), consists of two 
parts: 1. the text QyUt), which J. defines in these words:* 

ij,L*l! L$j j»y&J (/JS ciOk\il JbUJ! j§> ~Xl\ " the text, which consists 
of those words of the tradition by which sentiments are established," 

and H. as follows :f 

allegation of authority 

and 2. the support (vXUJi), defined by J. thus :% 

way by which 

and by H. :§ 

K ii) o*^ '^'j J^S e*J>*=^ utii <XXmA\ "the support is the 
course of descent of the tradition, consisting of its guarantees, by whom 
it is reported." 

The term J>Lu/$! is often used as synonymous with o*'^\ 
though properly signifying " the action of supporting." J. says :|| 

*Lls ^J\ e*r:<J^- js ; jS> <&ij**$\ " the term J>L«^S denotes the car- 
rying up of tradition to its original enunciator ;" 

and H. says :!" 

" the term oLi*»"iS has the same meaning [as ^X^JS], but is also, in- 
deed, used to signify the statement of the support, and the giving 
account of the way by which a text has come down." 

The text of a tradition consists either of a saying (J>SH), or 
of an action (J«*«it), or of a confirmation (j-j/*^'). of the Prophet; 
of which the last is involved in the two former, according to a 
definition of it which H. gives us :** 

_^L«j iwJLc jJJi { _^*a tCijtas* £ U& JLS s \ i\s>\ Joe *jj jf-j®^ iS^i 

* page 1. + fol. 1, rect. % page 1. § fol. 1, rect. 

J page 1. T fol. 1, rect. ** fol. 1, rect. 
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" the term j?.J&^i signifies that some one either did or said something 
in the presence of the Prophet . . . and that he did not blame him, nor 
forbid him to do or say that thing, but on the contrary was s.lent and 
confirmed it." 

What is to be understood by a saying, and by an action, of the 
Prophet, as constituting the substance of tradition, is set forth in 
the Dictionary of the Technical Terms ... in the following passage :* 

U!c_5 LsSjioj ajU^ 1)1^5 *»*&>• ^i^O^S A*& '^* q* 1 ^J**--^* L?b*^ 
im_jJIs (J^ Wji^ */» liSsi j j-^j ii>*^j ISjiii/Sj ii\*JWj LsJlLlaj, L»sLs»_5 

ji-Ji xit Sj^UiSI jy"il L? js ^o^LjxJij s^Lwiii xJlc *Jl»i UU, iiiiJ! Jju 

" The science of tradition is that by which sayings and actions of the 
Prophet . . . are authenticated. As to his sayings . . . , they consist of 
discourse in the Arabic language ; so that one who is not familiar with 
the genius of Arabic discourse can not attain to this science. What is 
said is something by itself or in its connection, metaphorical or literal, 
general or special, absolute or qualified, express or implied, and the like, 
in conformity with the rules of the Arabic language, as set forth distinct- 
ively by the grammarians, and with the principles of Arab usage, exhib- 
ited in the science of lexicography. As to his actions . . . , they are 
things of which he set the example, whether he commanded us to imi- 
tate him therein or not — for instance, actions which he exemplified out 
of natural impulse or in consequence of some individual peculiarity." 

This classification of the texts of tradition will facilitate the 
understanding of certain expressions in passages presently to be 
quoted from our authorities. With respect to the comparative 
weight of a tradition, however, its support, and not its text, is 

{mmarily considered : in other words, the Muslim man of the 
aw receives or rejects tradition on external evidence, rather than 
internal. J. tells us expressly :f 

plaaj^L, ^Iaxi^M Q» ^U*»"4S i^vwjffij liLlo y\.j|j lgsbL>., Jiasitj Ja^aJSj 
* page 27. f page 1. 
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csj^-t? (i)JJ>_j^p' i S ujjlXT^ t^^ji ( «^« i l iui3 j-V^i' JajLto JlXc iuS 
_^il^' vjsyjj j?u\=>S i****' ^1 Jai 1 5\ s JoJuCd^ _^t a c <£a_s\j! 

" Be it known that the text itself of a tradition is but rarely taken 
into account : on the contrary, a tradition is qualified as strong, or weak, 
or intermediate, with reference to the qualities of integrity, retentiveness, 
and good memory, and their opposites and intermediates, possessed by 
the reporters, as well as with reference to continuousness (jLai'^t) or 
disseverance (elLaTil), looseness (jLw.^i), instability (<—AJaxo*$), and 
the like, in the support : on this ground, then, tradition is divided into 
sound (<?-^), fair (^m^s-), and weak (<_ftAXAs). When reference is 
made to the qualities of reporters, one is said to be reliable (a«3), up- 
right (J<-^), retentive (JsuLs), or not reliable (&£ _^), fanciful (f-^), 
ignored (Jj^s^), false (t-jjtXi'), and the like — giving rise to discussion 
in respect to confutation (e-r?-) and approbation (JoJwiXJS). When the 
question is, how the reporters came to get a tradition, and by what 
ways they took it up, there arises discussion in respect to modes of pur- 
suing inquiry. When their names and surnames are looked into, there 
is inquisition regarding their identification and individualization. Con- 
sequently, our propositions are arranged in four chapters." 

We proceed, therefore, to follow our authorities in their defini- 
tions of certain varieties of support to tradition, which constitute, 
together with distinctions in regard to the qualifications of the 
responsible teacher, the chief ground of the classification of tra- 
dition as sound, fair, or weak. From the definition of the science 
of tradition with which we began, and which is substantially- 
repeated in our last quotation from the Dictionary of the Tech- 
nical Terms . . . , it is obvious that the ultimate design of what is 
called " the support" must be to attach the authority of Muham- 
mad to some saying or action reported as his, or sanctioned by 
him ; and here is to be observed', in the first place, that tradition 
is said to be carried back to the Prophet either positively or 
potentially, as in the following passage from H. :* 

* fol. l,rect. 
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*1JI J^o «JJI J^ ouf, ^LsuaJi Jytf'^JljiiK J, 5 \ \dJ Jts x3i (JU, 
\<Xf Joe *it JLwj *Jic xUt j^io sU! Jj^ ^ jt IlXS' Joe Jlwj \JLe 
q1 ^^jjSxii ,3 a i liAS' Joe *jt joe. j,l LcjSj^ »j£C ^f jjl^sukll ^c ^t 
|J-~5 «^c &U! ^yUo ^jvjJt syj3« lXj>S ^( Q^li Joe »jac ji ^Is^^oJi Jyb 
vOdJ! cr c -ji?. J ^lXJ! ^LsuJI jLi>bi L&>Wj u^bCi! /Ju "^ SOtf" 

a i tUo^i ;U>K XytoUt Jiy>^i ^ Olf^H Jui JL*^ L lUJtf*l! 

5 I u^* 1 ^ 1 v!>> v^y C7* .s' ****M -^- ^!>^!s o^'-J f*^^ ^f.^ 

xUI ^^io ^..Ji ^c cLmJI "i\ xJt J-**** "^ *^^ J»*9 ^^ yo)*^ >_ilsc 

ylM "i ^*L«5 &A* *U! u i* 3 ^^J! O boj j. IlX*' o-*^ !>^ r* 3 ^ 

O"* i' O-*^ 1 - 5' *^ uH 5 ^ ^j^S ^^ L5^ (*^5 *^ *^' C^* 3 "^l 

^♦L-5 «-dc xUI ^^La &UI J_ r « J *u« JUvJI D l _>iyi "i loo' &uJt 

" The carrying back (£»y"!) is either positive or potential. 

"As to carrying back positively, that, in the case of a tradition of 
saying, is exemplified by this declaration of a witness of the Prophet : 
' I heard the Messenger of God . . . say so and so,' or by his or anoth- 
er's saying : ' Said the Messenger of God . . .' (or, ' It comes from the 
Messenger of God . . . that he said') 'so and so;' or, in the case of a 
tradition of action, by the declaration of a witness of the Prophet : ' I 
saw the Messenger of God ... do so and so,' or ' It comes from the 
Messenger of God . . . that he did so and so,' or by the expression : ' It 
comes from a witness of the Prophet' (or, 'from some one else'), 'as a 
tradition carried back' (or, 'which he carried back to the Prophet'), 
' that he did so and so ;' or, in the case of a tradition of confirmation, 
by the declaration of a witness of the Prophet, or of some one else, in 
the following words: 'Such a one' (or, 'A certain person') 'did so 
and so in the presence of the Prophet, and there is no account of his 
blaming him.' 

" As to carrying back potentially, that is exemplified by those state- 
ments of a witness of the Prophet which he makes independently of the 
authority of ancient books, and which cannot be ascribed to human ca- 
price (i>L$a>>£!), respecting circumstances of past time, such as stories 
of the prophets or imams — their conflicts and trials, for instance — and 
respecting the terrors of the day of judgment, or the assignment to a 
certain action of a special reward, or a special punishment ; for such in- 
formation can have been obtained only by a hearing from the Prophet . . . 
The potential carrying back may, also, be exemplified by the doing, on 
the part of a witness of the Prophet, of something in which human 

VOL. VII. J2 
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csprice could have had no concern ; or by his telling that people did so 
and so in the time of the Prophet ... or said so and so, inasmuch as it 
is obvious that the Prophet . . . must have given the suggestion, and that 
by divine inspiration ; or by the expression : ' so and so is a part of the 
Sunnah,' for the Sunnah is plainly the traditional law of the Messenger 
of God . . . , though some persons say that the term may signify the 
traditional law of the Prophet's Companions and the traditional law of 
his orthodox successors, in which case Sunnah becomes a generic word." 

When, therefore, the authority of the Prophet is either posi- 
tively or potentially attached to a tradition, it is said to be car- 
ried back (g^y) ; otherwise, it is said to be stopped (^iyiy). 
But the varieties of support to tradition respect not the last link, 
alone, in the chain of connection with the Prophet : in determin- 
ing the quality of the support belonging to a particular tradition, 
the whole series of attestations through which it is handed down 
must also be considered. If all those which precede the last fol- 
low one another in uninterrupted succession, each reporter hav- 
ing derived the tradition immediately from him who is named 
next before him in the support, the tradition is said to be con- 
tinuous (J>-*3^>) : and this continuousness, combined with the car- 
rying back to the Prophet, constitutes a sustained (tXiw-a) tradi- 
tion, that is, a tradition of which the support is perfect. Unin- 
terruptedness of succession, however, is far from marking the 
descent of every tradition ; and hence arise technical distinctions 
with reference to the several ways in which the want of it ap- 
pears. The following passage from H. sets forth the more im- 
portant of these distinctions :* 

Li' iAjuJS fU 1 t-i^vsr. ^ X\ j^?. &»•, \o*=>\ 3 q^. ^* JasLJI, 

olaJbtXJS, ^Ju«s aJIc all! ^^o M 3y«j (3 1 * o^J** i^^ '^^J^ 

Lju S3 U W tuXoUwt 5c*jyi ^ c^^^ W^s g>^*^ "^ ^li "^ ^ 

JCjboaj vS3 Uj Was f±£? yfi st\ic jOLw! 'cjj>2 ^jifi 3>i q^ J& *lf*^ 
* fol. 1, rect. and vers. 
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XLaXo (_5.Ls.JI oLftJbu \jl\3 iiX§J 5 v^oLS Jjoi *J ^ i_iU£i l<AS> 
cvoiXs^li ^Uii lXju tf a ls' JU*J5 ji-! (j"» JayuJt ^ < 3 £S3^> 
^ jjic *US JLo «U! jj-wj JLS ^LH JyT JL-,1 Jouii ii\*j J* <-* 
I»X»5 j4«i <jj3' -^LLuo^ij ( ojk; »ha;,t|g Jwwi! t: ^iiX^i <A*c ( _ 5 ^. iASj 

v j^»J( jLjC! \LmjI Lit Q_jJjiu j?j lalim j>..»ju Jyw.15 ii£JL3 3 *a** = *' 

Jwwy* ->l *>jJ iXoa^cl ^1 (jjUiJi tAicj JLwj *-JLc *t!i (jJ^ *1H i-b"") 
q! ^*ic to! jji 1iA#5 q'^S l\*j>S (-ytj J^JJ Uu**3 q1^ q1 5 iXUui j( 

J-oiaaj' «usj JwkS Km ^Laj^l v_sJ_^xH x£=2 olaiS! _-ac .-js-j oli&n ^t 

^ ^ ^Laii oJai iLajw (_^«v*j W^i*^ UV^' JaSlwJt ^ ^[j^L*/^ 
q_jXi (<A£> iJ^i l»t~>9«* (f**! uV>(j 5^>* 7** Cr* j&'t .5^ !c\j»-(j 
LsJlIx4 JoaXii yic (_cjk: *.a&US ciLLy lA'jj Joa^i! ^c q* UwJ ■r.hii«tl 
Jsyi*vj cLLiiU'ii i_ iytJ} L^wJio Jofc^f. ^cjtii ^^5 ^aLwJsai £*+^ - ^Li 
_ji SjaLjiil ^ot\«j Ui xic (_5^^1 5 lS?^' CW olilil ^oc\i; Kijtf. i_5j'J! 

jLS;)j a^tX^ii »ilJI ^*j j**i5 (vOas (j*JlXI( *LiUti »L*Js( < j-» i yj.S'iA^»i 
i^wj ^ £.! iCijjjoj ^obLJI -«Jvj ,^1X0 *JLclaJj (j^JiXXii JotaJi itX-^! 
"ifj clfwJt ^j JaftL &5^s ^*c i^ijA iW ^^ aut «''»' lS 1 ^' ^^ lSs'j^^ 
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iy» ^jit j_H*-' V*^^5 i^-^. d*$2 ISILm *^^*- i)-**y ^ *J "-Jj^ cr* 

Lo\Jo ^! i^/Afw «JjiJJ &cU%* .JLe ijoaj (j?J> ^«VR5 £ L»**^' ,-r c i_r^<-V. 
J«£* i\«ls (j»ji ^U!l (jia*J (Jl^J. <-*S u**t^'^^' (J* v£"-ftl*Mj k_*i»t ^1 
(j«LU! iXic *^L>5 *Jy$-& ^*Xc ^1 *Ju« ji*a! &*&§ tyt cU*Jt pU3-! 
Xjsuj ^IfySj, K$=- cr« ik '<-** d& LTA^ y^' (J 53 ** 0* £$5 L5^'$ 

tXJUwJ! i-Uwl ,£ v-aA^Uaj^i j^yU (mIX* ,-j*^ j} jiA }\j pIX* ^!. iMi>j1 j! 

Oj'jJS iJ,Lcj f^UA v*^' - "' ^ j^^i **t^ ^ ->* O* -T 1 ^ **' c^* 1 

», J; »ay L^jUJI (^"Jj viioiA^t ^Lj" -^*ST. ^ JJ.L=>- iJ^Sj W O/ai^! 

l£>bls L^Ijcj.5 jSiliw ^*w L*t JJI jcai Juw, «Jic «Ui Jjo »1jaS *J* vJiiXj 
l5>j*cj SOuJi i_jO30? ^ ^(5 ^oJtilj JjUJ^j tiiOiXs^^ J** US' 
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iA-Ui«^_j^i ^aoX* »lX»»-w cy,^ iui\> ji^ uj~j*^ h* u*«-'kXli xJjucj &aS 
\ijiyt i-Xi-i!} tv\Jw*w« J-vaX< J/ ic*^. rt** 2 *^} N^ i\*X«i! ,_^£&i$_y£ iXP 

" If no one of the reporters has dropped out from the chain of con- 
nection, the tradition is continuous (J»ao£«), and the absence of all 
dropping out (iyiwJS) is called continuousness (JUaj't). If one re- 
porter has dropped out, or more, the tradition is dissevered («£i&U), 
and it is this dropping out which constitutes a disseverance (clLftii). 

" The dropping out may be [1] at the beginning of the support, and 
the tradition is then said to be given summarily (iwftiiw), the letting drop 
being in this case called a summary statement (oj-Jju). Either one 
reporter or more may have dropped out ; or the complement of the 
support may have been entirely left off, after the manner of those 
authors who say: 'Said the Messenger of God . . .' Summary tradi- 
tions are numerous in the chapters of the Sahth of 'al-Bukharl, and are 
accounted as if they had continuousness, because it is strenuously main- 
tained that this book contains only sound tradition ; yet do they not 
rank with sound traditions which are sustained (iA-oU*^), except those 
given as sustained in some other part of 'al-Bukharl's book. 

" A distinction, indeed, exists among these summary traditions, on 
the ground that such of them as are given with an appearance of con- 
ciseness, and as something well-known — for example, in the form : 
'Such a one says' — imply the stability of their support in the opinion 
of 'al-Bukhari, so that they are decisively sound ; while in the case of 
such as are given in a form which indicates some defect, and that there 
is want of knowledge respecting them — for example : ' It has been said,' 
or 'It is said,' or 'It is mentioned' — there may be a question as to 'al- 
Bukhari's opinion of their soundness, although, inasmuch as he intro- 
duces them into that book, they are firmly based, and people, therefore, 
say that the summary traditions of 'al-Bukhari are continuous and sound. 

" If the dropping out is [2] at the end of the support, then, in case 
it comes after a follower of the Prophet in the second degree ^-juLd!), 
the tradition is loosened (,)«**-*) — this participle being derived from 
the fourth form of the verb : as, for instance, the saying by a follower 
in the second degree : ' Said the Messenger of God . . .' The terms 
'loosened' and 'dissevered' are used, indeed, by teachers of the 
science as synonymous ; but the technical meaning above given to 
the latter is the most generally received. By most of the doctors, 
loosened tradition is accounted as stopped, because no one can know 
whether the reporter who has dropped out was a reliable authority 
(*£>') or not, since one follower in the second degree may report on 
the word of another, and among such followers of the Prophet there 
were both reliable and unreliable authorities. According to 'Abu-Hani- 
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fah* and Malik, however, loosened tradition is generally to be received ; 
and there are those who say that one lets a tradition go loose only 
because it is wholly indisputable and to be relied upon, since there can 
be no question except in regard to loosening by a reliable authority, 
and if, in the opinion of such a one, the tradition was not sound, he 
would not have let it go loose, and say : ' Said the Messenger of God . . .' 
The opinion of 'ash-Shafi'l was that, provided it be helped out by some 
other form of it, either loosened or sustained, it is to be received, even 
though it be weak. From 'Ahmadf we have two declarations of opin- 
ion, as follows : ' All this presupposes that the follower in the second 
degree is known to have been in the habit of letting tradition go loose 
only when supported by reliable authorities. If he was addicted to 
letting go loose in dependence upon both reliable and unreliable authori- 
ties, the tradition is by common consent adjudged to be stopped.' Such 
are the different views expressed. A fuller specification relative to the 
matter is presented by 'as-Sakhawl in his commentary on the 'Alfiyah% 

" If the dropping out is [3] in the midst of the support, then, in case 
two consecutive reporters have dropped out, the tradition is called 
straitened (Juajw) — the participle being pronounced with fath on the 
dh&d ; but, in case only one has dropped out, or more than one, not 
from the same place, it is called dissevered. Agreeably to this use of 
terms, dissevered tradition is a subdivision of that which is not contin- 
uous : the term ' dissevered' is, indeed, applied to tradition not contin- 
uous, in general, as comprehending all species of it ; but in the sense 
here given to it, it becomes a special term. 

"The fact of disseverance and of the dropping out of a reporter is 
ascertained by knowing that there was no concurrence between a cer- 
tain reporter and one reported from, in consequence either of the want 
of contemporaneousness or of association, or of the fact that the former 
was not licensed by the latter, as proved by the science of history, which 
tells the dates of the births and deaths of reporters, and the special 
circumstances of the times of their inquiry after traditions and journey- 
ing in quest of them : so that history becomes a radical and funda- 
mental science to the teachers of tradition. 

"Another of the varieties of dissevered tradition is the disguised 
(u^JlUI) — the participle being pronounced with dkamm on the mim, 
and fath on the lam, together with tashdid : „the verbal noun being 
^vvyJOJd!, and the active form of participle yJijX*, with Jcasr on the 
lam. Its form depends upon a reporter's not naming his master, from 
whom he heard the tradition, but reporting on the authority of some 
one superior to him, in terms which convey the idea of his having 
heard from this other person, without direct falsehood — as if, for exam- 
ple, he should say : • ' On the authority of such a one, so and so,' or 



* 'Abu-Hnnifah, the founder of a school of Muslim law, died A.H, 150-53. See 

Kitdb Tab^ v. 8. „ , , u , , 

\ i. e. 'Ahmad Bin Hanbal, the founder of one of the four great schools of 

Muslim law, who died A. H. 241. See Kitdb Tab., viii. 18. 

% i. e. the 'Alfiyat 'al-'Irdki—a work on the principles of tradition. See ffdji 

Kholf. Lex., i. 416, 418. The commentator died A. H. 902. 
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' Such a one says so and so.' In common parlance, the term ,j*>^a\XjS 
has the signification of 'concealment of the defects of merchandise,' 
and is said to be derived from ^vJiAut, 'the involving in darkness, on 
purpose;' and the disguising of tradition is said to be called by this term 
because it partakes of the insidiousness involved in such concealment. 

" Says the Shaikh :* ' It is not judged proper to receive tradition 
from any one who countenances disguising, except when he distinctly 
states by whom he was taught.' Says 'ash-Shumunni :f ' In the opinion 
of the eminent teachers, disguising is forbidden.' From Waki'J it is 
reported that he said: 'Disguising in the case of clothes [offered for 
sale] is unlawful : how then must it be with disguising practised on tra- 
dition ?' Shu'bah,§ also, was earnest in condemnation of it. But, as 
to the reception of the report of one who disguises, there is diversity 
of sentiment on the part of the doctors. Certain traditionists and 
jurisconsults think that disguising amounts to a confutation (*»,—*), and 
that the tradition of any one who is notorious for it is absolutely not to 
be received ; others say that it may be received. Most persons, how- 
ever, approve of receiving tradition which is disguised by one who is 
understood to have had, in all cases, good authority for what he dis- 
guised, such as 'Ibn 'Uyainah, and of rejecting the report of any one 
accustomed to disguise tradition which he was taught by weak authori- 
ties, or others not reliable, except when he expressly declares from 
whom he heard the tradition, using the words: 'I have heard,' or 
' Such a one tells us for a tradition,' or ' Such a one informs us.' 

"The inducement to disguising, in the case of some men, is certainly 
a corrupt motive, as, for example, to hide the fact of one's having heard 
a tradition from one's real master, on account of his youth, or his want 
of reputation and consequence among men. But the disguising prac- 
tised by some of the great reporters cannot be ascribed to such a motive, 
and must, on the contrary, be owing to their assurance in respect to the 
soundness of a tradition, and to their thinking it enough that the cir- 
cumstances of the case were generally known. Says 'ash-Shumunni : 
| It may be that one has heard the tradition from several reliable author- 
ities, on the word of that guarantee whom he names ; so that he is 
content to mention the latter, without mentioning either one or all of 
the former, on account of that confidence in the matter with which the 
soundness of the tradition inspires him ; which is like what the reporter 
does who lets a tradition go loose.' 

" If it happens that there is disagreement among reporters, in respect 
either to a support or a text, in consequence of transposition, addition 
or curtailment, or substitution either of one reporter or of one text for 
another, or error as to the names belonging to the support, or as to the 

* i. e. 'Abfl-Hanifah. 

t Probably Takl 'ad-Din 'ash-Shumunni, the teacher of 'as-Suyuti io tradition 
who died A. H. 872. See Hdji Khalf. Lex., iv. 59, and vii. 614 

t A traditionist of Kflfah. He died A. H. 189. See Kitdb Tab., vi. 53. 

§ An eminent traditionist and jurist of Basrah, who died A. H. 160. See Kitdb 
Tab., v. 28. 
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parts of which the text consists, whether owing to compression, omis- 
sion, or the like, the tradition becomes unstable (>-j Ja*a«). In case any- 
one form of the tradition can be agreed upon, under such circumstances, 
it is well ; otherwise, the tradition is stopped. 

" If a reporter has interwoven a remark of his own, or of some wit- 
ness of the Prophet, or follower in the second degree — designed, for 
instance, for some such purpose as to explain the common meanings of 
words, or to interpret the sense, or to limit a general expression, or the 
like — the tradition becomes involved (_ ,iX»). 

" Section of a Warning. 

" The topic last suggested leads ns to speak, also, of the reporting of 
a tradition, and its transmission, by the sense. In regard to this, there 
is difference of opinion. The great majority of persons think it allow- 
able on the part of one so conversant with the Arabic language, skilled 
in the modes of discourse, and acquainted with the niceties of compo- 
sition and the implied meanings of language, that he is not subject to 
err, either by adding to or taking from the sense. Others say that it is 
allowable as respects single words, not as respects phrases. Again, it 
is said by some to be allowable for one who recalls the words of the 
tradition, so that he is able to use discretion in the matter. It is also 
said that necessity in respect to making out judicial decisions renders it 
allowable for one who remembers the sentiments of tradition, but has 
forgotten the words in which they are expressed ; while, on the other 
hand, one who remembers the words is not to be allowed to report by 
the sense, because there is no necessity. But does not all this difference 
of opinion respecting its admissibility and its inadmissibility amount to 
the principle that to report in the very words, without using any lib- 
erty, is the more proper way ? Accordingly, on account of a saying of 
the Prophet . . . ' God will assuredly cheer the face of him who hears 
my sentences, and retains them in memory, and recites them in the very 
words of tradition which he has heard,' it is so agreed. Yet transmis- 
sion by the sense occurs in the Six Books, as well as in other works. 

" The term A&*i*Jl signifies the reporting of tradition by the expres- 
sion : ' On the authority of such a one, on the authority of such a 
one,' and what is called tradition on authority (^xUii) is that which 
is reported in this form. Muslim makes it a condition of reporting by 
the expression mentioned, that the two persons thus named were con- 
temporaneous : 'al-Bukharl requires that they have met; and others 
say that one must have taken the tradition from the other ; but Muslim 
is strenuous and persistent in rejecting the views of the two latter par- 
ties. The reporting by this expression of a tradition also disguised 
is inadmissible. 

" Every tradition carried back to the Prophet, of which the support 
is continuous, is sustained (<\Xs~*) : this is universally acknowledged 
and held to. But some persons call every continuous tradition sus- 
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tained, although it be stopped, or fall short of the Prophet ; and some 
call a tradition sustained which is carried back, even though it be loos- 
ened, or straitened, or dissevered," 

Certain other technical distinctions, by which the weight of a 
tradition is affected, involving comparison between one tradition 
and another, in respect either to the text or the support, are 
presented in the following section, which is a continuation of 
the passage last cited from H. ;* 

q-. k> Ju q-. Mtllt j, oLiJij JJjiilj jClLI^ oUJt v£»jiX=ii ^oL*i1 tr»j 
c^A ^ rj& oLaiJ! si., Lt LaJLs? ^cj. U —bLL^S j, 3 L^U ~/> 5 KcL^-l 
*,\ JaA*3j Jag's- vXjm; f*>>JCii nXj.jy^i £62 .Ji - .^ k5»^_*_y^« xa2 *->^j 

6L&J\ Jj _r^ cr* *— ***=' l&Xs-jj J*««: U~jj 5 5_j ^ly i_j^ y*^»> _JwJli 
Jj^&sMj ^le-j^yi j&U!j oLiJij _-s»^ cr* cgy*' l&Xs«-t ^ji >id>*£% 
1^55! J XaJbsitl lX^s jCilij oL&J! ,3 [yia.X»£a Ji »,g,»;i.«.ij qL^ 1 "!, '-Jjy*^ 
*) iX>jj "^5 *j J jjj Kail! bL. U oLiJi i«^»> l**«*o ^ r$ U>* -=*' 
^ ^t^oaJ M g *?~^*s && ^ J (J^ \_*^La !<A^j .sJ iA*3lx.* 3 OisS^* J>jo1 

oLs^biinat stXS>j IXi/3 Jalc Sj^j Kisi _bi j\ ULwAi t - ) _»»^ti li^jiAs- 
&uai» xca^Li i—iLu*^ JJlc &as ^U*«i *Lli( f^su J-Wj Lja» &=»Livo ^ 

j.'bUi _j*»Xj JJjtJi "s\Wc r* *^ "■*% «£J 3 J^i F-^J^ & *~*hs Sysj+l^ 
j\. lSsj '^i r**'; , - > *^3 iLuxSi !■>•& d (ji^y^^ a^^ ,J^ 'i^\ iUlal ^.c 

3j&> U Ly^j q^Ls AJuli' q^vX^I ijyu La (^«^ it\#j ^LiM ^^-w! 

jj^Uaj *J 3 i> ^ q^ J»*a^ '^t-( / -*j' i5 LjjLiwa j^LiJi ^jj-^J q' i»4j "^ 

* fol. 2, rect. 
VOL. VII. 13 
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JiftJJI oi J> (CJtll J, wSil_j ^ x&a JLsb ^cjuJIj, JaaL'S j ^Juoft vjiilj ^ 

Xftj^jXL iouUi! qj-ho^C 1 . j^'n*)^ q^U \iu^\> ju iXg^a^ i^j^i *J tjliyj 

v£ol\Js. vjji-k £**Jj CW ^^ i5 j*-^3 <A>lj ^oJK: w'-*i^j J^LiJI U>JL£-n 
.Lae^ is**** O&iAS} «L*ii XijJM OuaSj l&XoLv^ 

" Section. 

" Other subdivisions of tradition are the separate ( jl&Jt), the unde- 
termined ( r&it), and the specious (Jjjttt). 

"The terra 6'uiJS, in common parlance, signifies one who stands 
apart from the multitude, or comes out therefrom. In technical lan- 
guage, it denotes that which is reported at variance with the report of 
reliable authorities (olaiJI). If, therefore, its reporters are not reliable, 
it is to be rejected ; but, in case they are reliable, the method to be 
pursued in regard to it is to give the preference to whichever tradition 
has the greater degree of memory and retentiveness, or the larger num- 
ber, on its side, or to choose between them according to other criteria 
of relative weight. That which preponderates, then, is called remem- 
bered tradition (JbySLs?), and the one of inferior weight is called sepa- 
rate. 

" Undetermined ( XUt) tradition is that which is reported by a weak 
reporter, at variance with one less weak than himself. Its correlate is 
recognized tradition (oj -*£')• Accordingly, both the undetermined 
and the recognized are reported by weak authorities, of whom one is 
weaker than the other; whereas the reporters of separate and of re- 
membered tradition differ from each other in relative strength. Yet 
both the separate and the undetermined are overbalanced sorts of tradi- 
tion, while the remembered and the recognized are two preponderating 
varieties. Some persons, however, do not make it a condition of sepa- 
rate and undetermined tradition, that one reporter differs to some extent 
from another, being either strong or weak, and say that the separate 
is that which a reliable authority reports alone, and for which is found 
no original that accords with it and gives it countenance ; and that 
such tradition is trustworthy, inasmuch as it is upheld by a single 
sound reliable authority. Others, again, not taking into account either 
the existence of a reliable authority, or the fact of variance between 
two reporters, give a different definition of the undetermined from that 
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above stated, and call that tradition undetermined which conies from a 
reporter who is dishonored by some impiety, or by excess of careless- 
ness and great blundering. The technical terms of which we here 
speak are used with freedom. 

"Specious tradition (JJbttl) — the participle being pronounced with 
fath on the lam — is so named from the fact that certain hidden, subtle 
pretences and assumptions, injurious to its soundness, are involved in its 
support, which put upon their guard acute and skillful traditionists, in 
like manner as they are cautious of some loosening in the case of tradi- 
tion [apparently] unbroken, and of some stoppage in that [which pro- 
fesses to be] carried back to the Prophet, and the like. The term is 
sufficiently explained by the use of Ji*li — with kasr on the lam — to 
signify the action of instituting a specious argument against one's claim, 
after the manner of the money-changer who selects the better dinar, 
or dirham. 

"When one reporter has reported a tradition, and another reports a 
tradition answering thereto, the latter is called imitative tradition (<cjUi^c) 
— the participle having the active form. This explains the saying of 
teachers of tradition : ' Such a one imitates it ;' instead of which 
^al-Bukhart and other teachers often use the expression : ' There are 
imitations of it' Imitation serves for corroboration and helping out, 
though imitative tradition is not necessarily equal in grade to its orig- 
inal: it accords with the fact of imitation that it should be of inferior 
grade. A reporter may himself be imitated, or the imitation may be 
of a master above him in the chain of connection: the former case 
comes nearer to the ultimate aim and perfection of this sort of tradition 
than the latter, because the first part of a support is the most liable to 
be weak. If imitative tradition agrees with its original both in words 
and in meaning, it is said to be its like (^Z*) ; if it agrees in meaning, 
but not in words, it is said to be its equivalent (>^'). It is a condition 
of imitation, that both traditions be from one witness of the Prophet. 
In case they come from two witnesses, the imitated tradition is said to 
have testimony (*WU) in its favor, as, for example, it is said : ' It has 
testimony in its favor in the tradition of 'Abu-Hurairah ;' another ex- 
pression is: 'It is testified to by so and so,' or 'The tradition of such a 
one bears testimony to it.' Some persons, however, appropriate ' imita- 
tion' to an agreement in words, and use the term ' attesting tradition ' 
(<A£l£ji) to signify accordance in meaning, whether the two traditions 
compared are from one witness of the Prophet or from two. Attesting 
tradition and the imitative are, indeed, loosely spoken of in one and the 
same sense ; in which case the matter is to distinguish. To follow out 
the ways by which a tradition has come down, and the supports con- 
sisting thereof, in order to the recognition of imitative and attesting 
tradition, is called criticism ( .Lac^I)." 

The technical distinctions which have been stated and ex- 
plained in these last extracts, together with the definitions per- 
taining to the qualifications of the responsible teacher, previously 
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given, lie at, the foundation of the more comprehensive classifi- 
cation of tradition as sound, fair, and weak, which is itself recog- 
nized by the Muslims as the basis of all legal opinions derived 
from traditional sources. What then are sound, fair, and weak 
traditions ? The following explanations from H. afford an an- 
swer to this inquiry :* 

JooS 

XaJjX bLc! j^Tj^aoSIs CA*Jttoj ,.y*kS»j ??^M> X£i3 viiOL>^l »L*&\ iS* 3 ^ 
qLs 3L& "2I5 i yXjU> .AC JtlM&l\ S& i3<Ac JJLo \ii***± t» ^S3majls Xiiii5 

*a**3 -*?>1j ^i_b OiXjw q( \_aajuo!^ v_jux*&j( _j^s Ua«i ^S bi^ ^SUaM 
LJUk cjUaJ! ^bj Ja wail j4ai?. j£> Uii q**^ ^ j^iji? 

J.AOS 

^-fwj yuj! d I^ D t 5 Luj£ ^-^ (u>J>lj *^ D tf a \ g^uJi e*-s«X=M 
SjSS^M £ &j%. c>Jtlj p'j UaxaiAvwo^ |^rt^« (^»J ^' ly^ p'j IjJja 

t<**5 U>.^ ^ Jif\ £*>y> ,>.^s p^ D ( Ji> ^J\ ^ ij&\ Jw.Xj^ ,>iw 
/$ Li jJbj ^U ^i CVP ^ jSJ-^M JLb ^U* Jj^t D i j^ijS ^*. 

D L Ujjs L^^? e*Jt\^! o-J^- o' J>^J i^^i L?*' -; ' :, ^ ^!y^' o' 
! jjtXii ^( vi'UiJJ (jrjtc. jsu i\5 u^o jiiij iCSS eJbs^ ^. (^s-lj Ji" q_^». 

* foL 2, rect,, and fol. 3, rect. 
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goLal! u^>Ua Jy5 q, £>\J.\j» !l\5>5 v£>u>Xa^ ^ £f^\ (.Uvil o^,? 5 ' 
qj-w^j (j«UJi (ja«j>5 rj*^' l *-*^ a ? J' 1 * ^ V^-* *£*r>**" \<J& *J>* cr* 
g>^P QjJybj, vJLow US' olsiilJ **aJLs^ .UjCel .*£ q» i^jU' vij»v. JUiJt 
Kills' XjsuaJI i^l^J ^ U=j! (_oJtJI iiA^j JjjiXiJIs JL& jf.c ^^> 3Li 

^•"■^■•i Xjsuoj! £ s_*;jt»JI Jsjt-iJi &as lXss ^AJIj^ v_»AjMa]l vin-jJOs. 
*X*jCCj jUic"ii ^to ^^ i' SjlXl ji OjlX^j &J3I. a-av^j Laju j,! blS' 

L*^j'\l\J ^y*oij jSj^uoJI i_^j'i^oj UaS^jj Ij>LM /^Jj v_A^«*aiS ^oLoi 
&^>Ui 8-*x*ii oU>J! JUs' ( _ ? s oL^dJjj v^V ojUaj. U=j1 L*-^5 

lyoj/to pyii|» ^mvs-Ij X^UaSI Jjoi ^s i^t JUi^l ^?-j JM U^y^giW ^ 
xJLxjJt ^1 I^Jlsj iXuL/Jft q* U/dli«l tj^Oj Ls>yucj S^suJ! v-'V' 
gjot ^bUal Lol_5 (ja*J ^_2_ji Lj«iau qJvJj 1§J^ U^'Ls-; J^XiiJ Ja**aJtj 

o* £r^ o* ^^^* J^% «-*■=?• ^-j* **ji l -jc ^ulNjUJI ,^_u iXoL/'il &ms\ 
ouu,! ^ ,jC=ii D l os^f, ^ ^i ^ jJLv ^ ^jit Jyjjj _^ ^1 

Ubs i— o'ya 'i^Uaii ^S ^i "S'i ills- jaC ^blb^t 1 JLc VJ^jeib <joy&& 
CX**^ P.**^ Jl?^?" (_?' ^"i-*" ^J 'f*f~^*° 1 —*^t^ (V**** "^S 1 .^ 5 * cy*"^ 

*j[j*i5 g)^*^?-' i^* «^^ lyjtJ Lsg^pj «j'!t\J U*j> q>3v. o^ ^^^^^ 

^lX^xJ! ^L ^jyljCiXw^s £j*»^(j Kj! jJI cL*Xs-I Loi} UaL«) US' K^UaJi 
jL*ac! qL ijjm^j l^jjC. q_jJo v_AaSCs ijylail kXXjti' (-jAi*sii ^ .-Xc5 

^1 a5U.Aj jUil «j( p$ ca*j jlsj yi-i j»^*0j oLJI isU*^5j l v*^5 tU*s>L 
,UJ9j Uwjs- U>a«j ^j, U^e vjjjkK (jsaiu ^ * L> a L ^lai! o^U3-S 
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Us- Jcou JyiiJI ttXPj ^iail &J5 
*j1i\J j-y-^ij bJCiMj Jul* j^ ^suai! j^-L. j.Ks.^5! ^ -.Lpjs.'bM 

*-JtJ .-y^ *>J^o OSjkM tXXjiio jij (,5iAJ! v_«A3WaJ! vi^iA-slj K^Ii^Lf .^i 

q* o'^ o'i *J5^' ^X\at*j j-j^Uj XjLlXJIj ^JuiaJI ^js^-j) *j> jj^Aj ^5 
vvjaj! i»jtXj rt^Uj "ii lia^-l (j->-=2 jl JyX&Ji ji v_*\£!l ^oLjj'i K^=>. 

" Section. 

"Traditions arc generically distinguished as sound (aSUj), fair 
(.--*=>■), and weak (^Jujtta). 

" Sound tradition is the highest in grade, the weak is the lowest, and 
the fair stands raid-way ; and all the above mentioned subdivisions are 
comprehended under these three denominations. 

" No* then, that tradition which is established by the transmission 
of an upright and perfectly retentive reporter, and which is not spe- 
cious, nor separate, is sound. If it have all these qualities in complete- 
ness, it is intrinsically sound (ju'IiX! <*o»\xaSi) ; but, if some sort of de- 
ficiency pertains to it, and this deficiency is found to be made up by 
multiplicity of ways in which the tradition has come down, then it is 
extrinsically sound (»j*»S &^\*aj\). If its deficiency is not made up, 
it becomes intrinsically fair (ajtjJ £ja*j-5). That tradition in which 
either all or some of the conditions noted as belonging to the sound 
are wanting, is weak. If a weak tradition has come down by a num- 
ber of different ways, and its internal character is that which consti- 
tutes its weakness, it is called extrinsically fair (s^*3 ( ^_m*s-). There is 
a way of talking which plainly implies that all the qualities above 
named as belonging to sound tradition may be deficient in the fair : 
the truth, however, is that the deficiency made account of in fair traJi- 
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tion consists only in a want of weight of retentiveness on the part of 
its reporters, while all the other qualities of the sound remain intact. 

" Section. 
" Sound tradition reported by one reporter is called unrelated tradi- 
tion (^,i) ; if it come from two reporters, it is called rare tradition 
(jJjc) ; if its reporters are more in number, it is called notorious 
( }J ^.^a) or wide-spread (ijnxa^wo) tradition ; if its reporters are so 
numerous that the supposition of- an agreement to deceive is made ab- 
surd by the habitual repetition of it, it is called reiterated tradition 

" Unrelated tradition is also called unique (^y*), and what is meant 
by its being reported by one reporter is that it stands thus by itself: 
if, indeed, this is true of it as regards only one link in the support, it 
is called relatively unique ((^y*j ^3) ; but if as regards every link per- 
taining thereto, it is called absolutely unique (OUIaa >Xs). The mean- 
ing of a tradition's being from two reporters is that it has two reporters 
at each link in its support : should this be true of it at only one point, 
the tradition is not rare, but unrelated. Multiplicity of reporters, as 
made account of in the case of notorious tradition, is to be understood 
after this analogy, to mean that there are more than two at each link in 
the support Such is the signification of the common saying that the 
less overrules the more in respect to this species. Be, therefore, wary. 

" From what has been said one may know that the fact of a tradition 
being unrelated is not inconsistent with soundness, and that it is sound 
without affinity (v"^.,-^ fk^)t provided each of the guarantees making 
up its line of descent be a reliable authority. The term ' unrelated ' is 
also used as synonymous with ' separate,' that is, separate by a want of 
analogy which constitutes one of the forms in which tradition is dis- 
honored : such is the meaning of a remark made by the author of the 
Masctbih* namely: 'As stated by him, this tradition is unrelated,' for 
he would intimate that the tradition is dishonored. Some persons, how- 
ever, as before said, explain the term 'separate' to mean tradition 
which has but one reporter, whether he be at variance with reliable au- 
thorities or not, and say : ' sound and separate,' or ' sound not separate :' 
in this sense, separateness, being nothing more than the fact that a tra- 
dition is unrelated, is not inconsistent with soundness. But that sepa- 
rateness which is intended to attach dishonor to a tradition, must be 
variance from reliable authorities. 

" Section. 

" Weak tradition is that in which either all or some of the conditions 
considered as requisite to soundness and fairness are wanting — of which, 
therefore, the reporter is marked by something of separateness, inde- 



* i. e. Masdbih 'as-Sunnah, a collection of traditions made by 'al-Baghawi, who 
died A. H. 516. The Mishkdt 'al-Masdbih mentioned in our introductory remarks 
is a recension of this work. ' See Hdji Khalf. Lex., v. 56*, S. 
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terminateness, or speciousness. This definition is, in effect, an enumer- 
ation of the subdivisions of weak tradition. It is more or less weak 
according as its characteristics exist singly or in combination. 

" The degrees of sound and fair tradition, also — including both the 
intrinsically and the extrinsically sound and fair — vary according to the 
gradations and measures therein existing of completeness in respect to 
the qualities noted and assumed as belonging to the conception of the 
two respectively, there being in all a participation in the fundamental 
quality of soundness or fairness. Certain persons have noted down and 
distinguished the several degrees of soundness, and cited supports ex- 
emplifying them ; and it is their declaration that uprightness and reten- 
tiveness are qualities possessed in common by all guarantees constituting 
supports of that character, though some such supports take precedence 
over others. 

" With regard to what particular support should be viewed as abso- 
lutely the soundest, there is difference of opinion. Some say that the 
soundest of all supports is : ' Zain 'al-' Abidln, on the authority of his 
father, on the authority of his grandfather ;' others that it is : ' Malik, 
on the authority of 'Ibn 'Uraar ;' others again give the preeminence to : 
' 'Az-Zuhrt, on the authority of Salim, on the authority of 'Ibn 'Umar.' 
But the truth is that to attribute to any particular support the quality 
of preeminent soundness, absolutely, is not allowable : we can only dis- 
tinguish higher degrees of soundness from those which are lower, and 
.a number of representative supports, taken together, from certain others. 
If a limitation is indicated, by saying that such is ' the soundest tradi- 
tion of the country so and so' (or, 'under such a head,' or, 'on such a 
topic,') it is all right — God knows. 

" Section. 

" Among the expressions habitually used by 'at-Tarmidhi in his Jdmi', 
are the following : ' a fair and sound tradition,' ' an unrelated and fair 
tradition,' and ' a fair, unrelated and sound tradition.' Now, there is 
no doubt that, inasmuch as a tradition may be fair, as viewed by itself, 
and at the same time sound, taken in connection with other traditions, 
fairness and soundness may be combined ; so, too, the quality of being 
unrelated is compatible with soundness, as we have already stated. 
But the combination with fairness of the quality of being unrelated is 
found difficult to be understood, since 'at-Tarmidht considered multi- 
plicity of ways of descent to be a characteristic of fair tradition ; for 
how, then, can fair tradition be unrelated ? To this it is replied, that 
the consideration of multiplicity of ways of descent as a characteristic 
of fair tradition is not absolute, but has reference to one subdivision of 
it, and that, wherever tradition is represented as combining fairness with 
the quality of being unrelated, another subdivision of fair tradition 
must be intended. Some persons, however, say that the author makes 
allusion, in that expression, to the descent of a tradition by various 
ways, it having come down unrelated by one way, and fair by another. 
It is also said that the conjunction $ [in the expression "unrelated 
and fair"] may be interpreted as equivalent to •>?, denoting a doubt 
and indecision whether the tradition was unrelated, or fair, from the 
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want of definite knowledge. Another suggestion is that ' fair,' in the 
case referred to, has not its technical meaning, but its signification as 
used in common parlance, denoting that by which man is naturally 
attracted — which is very far-fetched. 

" Section. 

"It is universally agreed that, in judicial decisions, one may argue 
from a traditional statement ( -*>') which is sound ; and most of the 
doctors allow of arguing, in like manner, from one which is intrinsic- 
ally fair, and such tradition is actually coupled with the sound in argu- 
mentation, although its grade is inferior. Such weak tradition, also, as 
attains, by multiplicity of ways of desceut, to the rank of extraneously 
fair, is used together with the other sorts. The widely received opin- 
ion that weak tradition is to be taken into account on the subject of 
the active virtues, though not on any other topic — meaning single 
traditions of this sort, not a combination of several, for otherwise they 
should be called fair, and not weak — is distinctly expressed by eminent 
teachers : and some of them say that, if a tradition is weak on account 
of defective memory, or confusion, or disguising, while yet the reporter 
was truthful and religious, it may be elevated in rank by multiplicity 
of ways of descent ; but that, if it is weak on account of a falsifying 
indulgence of fancy, or separateness, or blamable error, it is not 
elevated by multiplicity of ways of descent, and is judged to be weak, 
and treated accordingly, even on the subject of the active virtues. 
Agreeably to some such explanation must, also, be understood the 
saying that the coupling of the weak with the weak hinders not force ; 
otherwise, this saying is manifestly incorrect. Proceed, therefore, with 
care." 

Another statement of the distinctive peculiarities of sound, 
fair, and weak tradition, as well as of the subordinate varie- 
ties included in each of these leading divisions, is presented in 
one of the chapters of J., which we here give entire, as follows :* 

XLcj i3ji\£ .~c JLw; ldjJ> ._c JojUsJ! (jiAjtll Jt&o slXXmi Jy*aj| La «p 

*jjy. U JjwViJLjj UaJuX/s UisLft- qj£j cr» JajLalLj Ls-jy^ %^ xJk\*55 
OjLrajj tools K«iwLc iC^a3- i_>L*-w^ luJs Lo Xjbtlly (j*LU! xj5j J UJUs? XaiJt 

* pages 1-5. 
vol. vn. 14 
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^f>sajwa!i (5 (_a**o ty Jj^j Lgax/toj \lsy.»i Sys i_»«»w»s^. ^SUaii ols>0 

J«^ii> liULa IxJys o* rfwaf ill! v-jIXS' lXju LjZi Jlci U _ . ^jjLiJt Jys Uij 
(SjLsuJ! «j ^JuS La ^S iuJLc Usui La jjn^aoJS »L*Jsl (J^^j cW^*^' ^^s 

iUum »L\p iU-^t jj^ Ujac msijS? La Jf .^JUva -tyS ^^ J* ^LsuJI 
,5 1iAj> J.JL5 (CjLsuJ! f^y iS jf^J^s \-Ht? >*>■**» ljiAj>- Laj j.L*Jil 
X^j (^^ y>!., Jjttj, Q^li JIS_^ f (^>i **a*=j s^Q^lj (X*>ji v^ 

&£S\aoj L£> (j»Ji3 "^f^ ii<5sJ3 q* j_5jy Laj &a^Usj _y^S>- _y£ li«ij«* 
.Lic»i (fcS'L&'i (3>» L*|$ *k*t S^Uaj jc£«a ^2>UaJi ujUS' £ s^i ji\ ^j^s 

^Li «Oc *-!j_> >$ jiS'ls qUsj qLj!^ *Sj jJ^j, &J* M { J^> »Wi Jj*<j 
Ju v£aJP. iuss Xs>-,C> J^ vj u&SS ^ yS'li O^*® 0"^l> ^°^ ^ jj&** 

^s sy.Lkjj oLjJIj iiUc"^\ Uii vi*jiA> Lji* i\»-ij o>Lu*i ^!l Lji u«a-J 

XJLiiXH JJ>i tiUt^i Uii v£*J>\» ^j»J D Lo> ^ Jls »>^ yyS^SWaJt 
AJj,^ yaflj J.UJ1 % v*^2 '*&> b& ^^^ % <3f^ ^ OJjijS> u*^ 

-LsUaJi *JsS> ^ pL>pL (J uu ^^S?. lXju 8^ j (_5^>1 go *>La ^jj^ 

eoLX=ii y^\ Jo** *J*5 «5b-, jjialj »>ys? vj,e U ^Ua^ »y «=rs 

yvj j-Uii u^ju yyj. J Jj< (jJlUI iO<^ «?^ vjyu ^ Li vysf; j^ils 
,3^, O05 Xj^jj j jliw^ j^Xw-a ^y; *iL«t jb-, J^ 1 . J U L9\X>? 

^ *iLo% vjjO^W x»j\, j^ L* (^^^ ^ '^i en "j-^V *^ 
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\j£is> w 6jLi\ U Ouu t eAA^: blaj'tj Umb» ^^uJI JLs-. &?-)J> ,-*c 

iuiAi' J**£s? ^oSUaJi ^i »~~J£ V^* c5^ W^ ■*!>*' l-H*** Jawj *SS 

lUS ^i _I_Xj=-^ j»i q^ a ^J-^i j LLyS, u&3 u^Jj, Xotf qI^!., s/lk 
J^cs; "^ j( v_*A£!I 5 ^vtXjiaJt J^s-lj «*-y3^ j£y-S=Ua!i _ -5? ^jC Juu 

J-ii _^Jj AJ5LJ l ^M q*«^ LUs*» L?< w Uitj cjjtajtlM iUoi ^lXaoJ! 

ytl lAXwJj I^JUaSJj OjcX^i £*J=4 L<J Xlcj JjlA*i £jG JLw, *>j ^a£ 

J—Ui g^i ,3 juLaj ^j'Ljw US' g^ySJJ ^ftj £ ^JCUjU, Jawailg iJijutJi 
^Lmo-Ij, ^LsuaJI L^s ^ J^Lwj" u^Ij ^y^wJI ^ajUoII j JCuJI ^s? 

qJ>>L*Jj jj;^ wi *j tX^-j &j*& f-y*^" ^i>~)i^=» t 5iX* J XJi ijjij uibwalij 
*JI J-^r Lo^j ^jjfclJi ^LJI _,! ^^i y*^!} i^=uJI L^i^j L?As»! 

Oi^dxi wi ^!L ( j>ju 5 y>'biLi L?L\*»i Ow^AjtAJ (jvC^ii j^ *jyi] rfv^UaJI 

\„ ft*«aJi ,5 *J'Ls»j>> OjLaZjj ^^wjiij, (jSv^SUail -bj-w ius «*x^. JLcy 
,5 J^L»0Jt f LLlS! lUc jj^j, ^^yw^'j iC^UaJi -bjyi cf« »iA«j v^a**^. 
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a-o^^ rlA ^ ^^ lJ 1 * ^ ! oU ^ <J * JUc ^ &**> 

t^ji} SjaC V^' («* "-M-T. -^ ^ \_AJJtoiJi r-r^J s^-P'Lo l -^>L: Q^ 
So! JUaM idii<; ^jUi j^, (ji.=i! ljJ wi-li (H^ l?^ ^ "-i ^^ s-^jP 

LgJU o!>Uc Bt\c U^> 3, aOO j. Jots-} jjjjij^, JLwj «-JLc &li! 15^° *^' 

JUw, idu; (^o al!5 >3>*1) ie^ leji^« sOUax (j^aJ'S La_^S> i\i**Ii Jj^! ^5 
3 t _^«.Lw5 *jJLc jsJJI { Jms &jJS ^y O^ ^5^*" *'^* M ' J**"' La^ J>*aXi!j 
l 3y5 o-» X*oLs» JUuj xJlc alii L A*o ^xl\ ^1 v«JwaoS U_j£> pjj-t^ lijiya 

..ytixitj p_jiy» J>*2X* iXwwUU, JouiXa j^^S ^La£» iM^Ni ^ £>*-^5 P-t^j" 
s-\M\ ^yCa! io! j^a^o SJ>\ ^*^UaJ5j ^bli ^ ^^U siXU« ^ JUu La j& 

D bli ^t ^>-j ^c ^l.s Jwi Sol^, '^'lS-^S ^ ^ jL^X«! «J,ls loj byoe 
lXs-L, doLuw! it\>y5 q-» i_iA> to LJjJiitilj J^auj«: u*v^5 y^'** *j' i_jjs^3b 
JUaj"^! *h& ^ \+q£\fJ«i ^ULilj ^!l\^-S v_&Ji*j q^ o^i-U jiS'li 

Z,j^- u-^s *^>^ ? L5* ST 35 ! ^ cry 3 ' 5 l^ 1 -^^^ i3-^' jPs "Lr> 5 l? 5 
«*♦=-. ^c o j L«l oLi^i^, wLcj' £r» y>! 5*^* («* ii*ax« syo *jjjG 5 ? 

^-liO bLJI (jaw p^li' ^ i^JiXs.! ^ji —f>\ La _j^ _ .vXlij *fi^ lXjs-Sj 
'il» «j^ *_)^a ^jS ,.y»J t-j^' SjjwiLu 1[j SjjIiXi "ilj Iji^kwLs^ "jj S^aiLi" 
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y3> &**J» iXwuu iXs»(j ^Jka q-i iJjj j^jUi lX-Lc ji JA i ^JHa (y (jj*jLo 
!i\=»ij ioLLwi ...i^LLw^i •aaoaS lXj>5j iA_U«*j »J^c. UfJj5-A3 iV^' ^-w .ac 
— jiXo &i£* ^1 8i\iw ^i ^j\aJU^ 54cL«^>- q* !l\*»!j LL;lX> .«^**j j! 

q! _^' l yj^*S' sL. »Jju ^L iCoL> iii*.;iA=i! J^S l\^c cU; Lo ._j^iI5j 

(TiXic _j^Xi;t ^i XcU> J^fi [j^-V. !rf-& Ci<-»* JL*j »^c *W^ c^* 3 *M 6y*i. 

i\+s>\ flfii\ Jls K*oLs> ^i JUc 5 f oLJIj JLcbH Lit ^s? ^*£ OUc, 

j ol)^- f^'l^ p^! (*C-^ p**5 U"> t^ tL; T- o^ ^**" d^^ AlP 
viot\js? i_o_JtJS JuJ> j*^Z> V*^*^ iLac^I ^ L^i J»oi ^ ^t^w^i 
vi*JL\^lj *^ac iXsu SJS aiauXCj *xlk\*i ^lXs^ **j?. ,•»£ x0l».wjj i^-^jH 
acU> v]^ D tj Sjjjc ^.^j &&S _j5 Q Loi jvfic 8^ ls L^c ^^p-j J»>, 
La! (.^JiJij i~*jJu viv-w-J ...ItXLJi jjl iisLjaJS tM.i'bSjj !._j^£va L^fwJ 
Uajj vVj^'j vdefl_>*S g*^ 5 j^i _j,! g^UaSI £ &>-yS\ii J^^l* - g*iS? 
Ux« ^ !l>LLw! 5 iAs>!j xii^i XjJj.j j>Ju Lo _^£ 5 Luw4j taLu*S i^j Lo 
^t i\s>!j **rflsj^ *^*j' ^ XjLsajaJi q, 5CcL> q£ auX» ij ju i^oiA^ss 

i_*^-c_jS> L t\=^j ^j *>^S i l\s> ^ i_o^ l _5iiwojdt Jy> *-^>.j 3-5 (i-L^ 

s-ytf' XcLs- Ju iXaJ" ,^*c sijjS iXaJi ii*j>\=it A^\ ' J' "^5 bL«! "^ LXa 
SviLjw! qLs cyLyib JLc^i Li! kii*Ji>j>- La!} !._»^Cija Ljj: r**3J *iLs 
iA3 w fl^Uatf J jJ»^! «Sj^ i5 8j§-i-ilj ^JuoXa ^"i) *i-b ^ 2uL*JLi \_raoa^ 

»i>jiA^i ,5 q_>^j u\3j KL-ji! ^Li^ (^yij ^w>!^a jLi» yyw ^j ^s?; 
*a^\<wj (3|^w q-» lXw «juj!j pLiM. j»Lo q-. ^*i«5 *-iic *11! (JLo *Jyii' 
oLuw^! JL>, <us gi-*j' La_^ J^wXwiij **s^I! ys*^^ 1 '■**« JL» .j.vm 
^ Lai BiAs^ij idL>- ^^Ixi sXij^, iXic jJLwy »-JLc aU! j^JLo *JJ! J^w. jji 

5 ! jwJL a^ciod! viuju/bus j! ^i^ai ^1 *l»_5 bU by^i Jls *% 
t»)j*0iLc ^^j***^ u^Aj t^o ^Ic ,3^c! j»^JJ! ii>uiXs»- ^ US' iUij "ijj 
«l!t l _ 5 Ua *U! Jj*^ (A5-! Lf5^ ^' ^.i-^'i <-V«^>-!5 o»}b ,3! Ju!^ ^ s 
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ajVj J5 ,j, Uij Ls Jiaj ^ U jUi-lj (.jLxjLaI! &a5j ,.yc x_J« .tlpsJi vi*jiX^ 

^Lsuaii ,~_e ^55, to U)ILm_j^5 i_jjiji! i_ftA»«ailj (jwaXs?. U ^lil] wjyiaJS^ 
jJLc ii)JU *ft5ja j»L? ^^Lc -^a aaSj j^' ii\*iw ^LswJS j^c £ J^X**j 

jL> JyiS' J^J! v*"" J"*** cr o^ ^-5 ^-b^r l^Ls^S j***»ji [S*^ 1 

J^jwjii xf^S 1 . (J***]} f ^ 'J^ Ls^'s^a f-^Lwlj p$& CT* bV4^' O 11 f ^ ^ 
Ojjdi^ i'Ai' Joe s \ (lXJ' jjuw^ xJlc ai!l ^Jlo *l!l Jj*^ J'S ^jLxJI iji 

J»t O* <^y /^ ^j* *!*** O 1 ^ *^-S ^ 8J>IlUv! ^^ -^ ^ £^a^S 

wXU/ q^ Jaft*- U j#j oUiaJi fSso J-oo*!! ^*c ^! ^ ujUUi' ^Lrsusit 
jtiUw! J^3 5 Jbwj aul* *Ui ,^Lo *ili 4?*^ $ <*£&* 6y& liXeUai QliS' 
UJLs? XSiii s^, U 3UiJ! M >us-j (^jUxJi y^I'i jUJi \<Xf ^ ^ Jl5 
xi^s Jiass-t »viji« v_sJLc» Lj Jvaa3sj x-o —'bLaSi ^i jls o«^! *'jb> U3 

jCij Juu a ^ Cy**^ -i=4^' ^^^ q* t - XjL W ^ CJ 3 ^ -^^ i » j^* 8 lsy o'-S 

LjS'LvJi J^: ^U^wjj iU^LJ! yiy !_5 XsolS jwmLc X*«> <-jW**t **» L» 
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Joo** 8viliwi jLv>-W (j' 1 "**^' (*^*"J **^ *^' L5^*° t£*^ O c J*^ O^' CJ" 
C^ J^S J^ CT* ■Sj 4 * O* fr^ 0*^5 ^"jP} JajL^Ji J-^*M ^ 

L?^5 Jifc^t tj*<5 JdiAJij, «_x\^' ^J* «*H ^*-*»' UiLki i\3j ^^Lu 
^s> JajLalt &&JI *JLaj Lo JL-jli' -iA5j "i **SUs? ^^ic AJjilai *f*uuj 

U yJ^xii ;L*i-U D LwJ! iXxac ^ (^m e*-j0c5». it\s> ,3 J-^-Ju^ JLa 

«*««J ./i U s-oLc .,! *-^aS £j*c (_5«jJ. q( _y^j <iLw/iii ,5 U! )uac ,Jw>i 

Jli" JjAJ Jo LoiA*- JjJb ^ ^j! wis- ^ X«9 WVf* wi j?^J J-cjjw JwC *»U 

^y> i n » *>« .; j^G x^Ui <j*JiX«Ji Ja&wu ^i L*jj a a^j ^j^s ^ ^i ^^li 
(ji^c'i! Jota/ (i^JiAj vi>ui\^! rj**^- rr 1 *^' r^** i' l**«A> ^Ls». aJuu 
J^J 3 L5* v-Al**"!} ^Uf*!i ^i «w3j UX=- «j^ _j*j US^aCj ^^i} 
«*£=£ cUwJi *a» y^*J ^ J*is? JaaL «(jj Ui J^yasi!! ^*oi^ **rf!s) 
U3i\*-j Ij^**-^ c*»^ JLaJ'iU yw> JafiL stty Uj Xctyij J~w-lS .jis* 

^*ij U>j«J ^« i j' *J l -^ 3 M ^ Uj wuaj ^i k >*«.u ^5 **&} *,\ *^K*^» **<w 

jl&"tfi v.*^: ili «ic 5u.y _^y^ O-^ 1 - o' -^ *^ J-*^ (J»^( v-***^: 
*X«\«. j*C (_5vXl! «^Ui O-?^ ^^ w -*^ 1 - &*2 bi^*-!} Sj^* (J^ 1 Jt>!j Q+ 

(yai U j#j XajiAXj i_a^?. ^5 Lolj /O^P ^^JLc iw-^i (_>ai Lo ^^ MjJuaj 
J^s; "^ jLji-'iJi j&L*S i_*-^ls ^jjiXial! JUXs-^ *** \_aSjZj j! ***s a Jji 
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kJ <ju i £&y> o^fru ^jy" "^ o^ >-^ JW ^ ^ ^^ i*"^ py -^ 1 *^3J 

^1/ J-ki .L^JlIu *4>j ry**2~ J^Lj JujJUa oJiJ' q* iiioi\»- ^ cXS^f 

lS\Sj* v_jU*£j v£o>\=i! HtXjj^s- owtegj ^' iU=» Lay! XS^liJi 0^*^55 
jjys-^JS XcOuCxli XajlkJtj &~»S/t o~&3 JlSj *JJ lUs^j b?,lc ^s?, 
__ji X**ac ^S ^ (^jy Lo tuDj uA^^iij i_A*CjXJi (_£» kioiXs^ ^toj 
a UJ\ JoLas £ ^L* a ii ^e K^c c u£ ^j! q, *J J*3 xii ^ ^t 

1$a9 S^c^i Ltj all! **aoc (^t 'i'i ( *P ; a**Uj ^ LgeLXjj (_«* Qjy*itl liu>^ 
ouiiysi! «iCJlj ^5/=-^! KiJUJi SlJUj La ys»- (J—j **U *Ui ( _ 5 Lo Jl5 «j! 

AJtolijJt aJj^toj ^LLii Jls s,^ **JL> D ^ sjJfili *J»L, a li alH v^ J* 
<_jU£!S v-AJuij! i^SjiS *!>*** ^*l> v'^ 1 ^' w*** 1 !?' ^* c^ U -3 4>* ***"^5 

JjJt ^IjuaJ! vX«^s? ^ l ^y*^^ g^^s *a*«^' viiopLs-*^! ^ ffiiu 

"CHAPTER FIRST. 
" Kinds and Species of Tradition, in Three Sections. 

"Section First. 

" Sound Tradition. 

" This is that of which the support is continuous, by the transmission 
of an upright and retentive reporter, on the authority of his like, and 
■which is free from separateness and speciousness. We mean by ' con- 
tinuous' that -which is not, in any manner whatever, interrupted (cjlaiw) ; 
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by 'upright,' one whose uprightness is neither doubtful nor dishonored; 
by ' retentive,' one who is vigilant to remember ; our use of ' separate- 
ness' refers to that which a reliable authority reports at variance with 
the general report; and under 'speciousness' we allude to tradition in 
which certain hidden, subtle assumptions, injurious to its character, are 
involved. The degrees of sound tradition differ from one another in 
proportion to the strength or weakness of its conditions. 'Al-Bukharl 
was the first to compose a book of sound tradition alone ; the next was 
Muslim ; and their two books are the most perfect of all books after the 
Glorious Book of God : as for the saying of 'ash-Shafi'i — to whom may 
God be merciful ! — ' I know of no book, after the Book of God, more 
perfect than the Muwatta' of Malik,'* that was said before the existence 
of the books of 'al-Bukhari and Muslim. Now, the highest subdivision 
of sound tradition is that which these two authors agree in bringing 
forward ; the next is that which 'al-Bukhari alone presents ; then coines 
that which Muslim alone presents ; then that which accords with the 
conditioning of the two, although not given out by both ; then that 
which is in accordance with what 'al-Bukhari stipulates; then that 
which accords with what Muslim stipulates ; and last, that which other 
eminent teachers regard as sound — in all, seven subdivisions. 

"With respect to traditions, found in the two books, of which the 
reports are abridged — numerous in the chapters of 'al-Bukhari, and 
very few in Muslim's book — those of thein which are given in an ex- 
pressly concise form, for example: 'Such a one says' (or 'did,' or 
'commands,' or 'reports,' or 'states,') ' [so and so],' as being well known, 
are judged to be sound ; but those which are given as if there were 
want of knowledge respecting them are not deemed sound, while yet 
their being brought forward in a book of sound tradition indicates the 
soundness of their originals. 

"The saying of 'al-Hakim.f that "al-Bukhari and Muslim chose to 
state, in their books, only those traditions which are reported by some 
well known witness of the Prophet, on the authority of the Messenger 
of God . . . , and handed down by two reliable authorities, and so con- 
tinued on; and which are also reported by some well known follower 
of the Prophet in the second degree, on the authority of a witness, 
and so continued on ; and of which the like of this is true at each 
stage,' has bean made the subject of dispute. The master Muhi 'ad-din 
'an-Nawawi J — to whom may God be merciful! — denies that such stipu- 
lations were made by the two authors, because they actually give out 
traditions with only one support, as, for example, the tradition : 'Ac- 



* The Muwatta' of Malik Bin 'Anas is by some Arab authors supposed to hav& 
been the earliest book composed by a Muslim. Others give the preeminence to a 
collection of traditions made by 'Ibn Juraij. See Haji Klialf. Lex., iii. 28. 

t [Abfl-'Ahmad of NisupAr, snrnamccl the Great Judge ('al-Hakini 'alKabir), 
who is said to have been "preeminent in knowledge of the conditions of sound tra- 
dition," died A. H. 378. See Kitab Tab., xii. 59. 

% 'An-Nawawl of Damascus, the author of several useful works on tradition and 
jurisprudence, and among others of a commentary on Muslim's collection of tradi- 
tions, which is frequently cited on the margin o£ the DehLi edition of this work, 
died A. H. 676. See Kitab Tab., xx. 3. 
vol. vii. 15 
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tiona are only according to intentions,'* of the like of which many 
are to be found in the two Scihths. 'Ibn Hibbanf says that the tradi- 
tion : 'Actions are only according to intentions' belonged to the people 
of Madinah alone, and was not known among the inhabitants of 'Irak, 
nor of Makkah, nor of Yaman, Syria, or Egypt, and that its reporter is 
Yahya Bin Sa'id 'al-Kattan, on the authority of Muhammad Bin 'Ibra- 
him, on the authority of 'Alkamah, on the authority of 'Umar Bin 
'al-Khattab — to whom may God be gracious ! — and it is thus handed 
down by 'al-Bukhari and Muslim, as well as by Abu-Dawud, 'at-Tar- 
midhi, 'an-Nasa'i and 'Ibn Majah, with some difference in respect to the 
reporters after Yahya, which may be ascertained by reference to the 
SaMJis of these authors. 

"Section Second. 
"Fair Tradition. 

" According to 'at-Tarmidhi, this is that of which the support includes 
no suspected reporter, and which is not separate, and is equivalently 
reported in some other form. According to 'al-Khattabl, J it is that 
given out by a recognized traditionist, of which the guarantees are per- 
sons of reputation, and which forms the centre of a cluster of tradi- 
tions ; and so dissevered tradition, and the like, in the view of this 
teacher, is that given out by some one not recognized, as also the dis- 
guised, in case there is no explanation of it. According to certain of 
the moderns, it is that in which there is something of weakness, and 
which, while almost up to the mark, may be regarded diversely, and is 
at the same time of a practical character. According to 'Ibn 'as-Salah,§ 
there are two subdivisions of it : first, that of which the support in- 
cludes some guarantee who is questionable, though not convicted of 

* This tradition, in the form "Actions are according to the intention," is found in 
one of the chapters of the Book of the Faith of 'al-Bukhari's Sahih. The heading 
of the chapter is as follows: 

*xKLi Jot. Js?V. £ JJi JtSj ^% pyaX} gJL, Hl£H_9 iflLaMj J*^lj 

" Chapter of information that actions are according to the intention and purpose, 
and that every man is credited for that which he intends ; so that intention compre- 
hends both belief, purification, prayer, alms-giving, pilgrimage and fasting, and 
the subordinate requirements of law — as, indeed, it is said in the Kurdn [xvii. 86] 
' Declare thou, that whoever performs required action in purpose, i. e. so far as 
intention goes, etc. ; and a man's expenditure upon his people is there reckoned as 
alms giving ; and it was a saying of the Prophet : ' . . . but a warring for the faith 
with an intention.' " See MS., fol. 5, rect. 

f 'Ibn Hibban of Samarkand, who was not only a jurist and traditionist, but also 
an astronomer, physician, etc., died A. H. 354. See Kitdb Tab., xii. 30. 

X Of Sabtah in'North-W. Africa: he died A.H. 388. See Kitdb Tab., xiii. 20. 

§ By birth a Kurd, who became one of the most distinguished of the interpre- 
ters of the Kuran, and the traditionists and jurists of his time: he died A.H. 643. 
See Kitdb fab.,xvw. 21. 
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carelessness in any report, and which is reported in the same words, or 
equivalently, by another way of descent ; and second, that reported by 
a man of reputation for truthfulness and trustiness, though, in respect to 
memory and confidence of knowledge, of a grade below the guarantees 
of sound tradition — so that it is not accounted as that sort of tradition 
received on a single authority, which is undetermined — and both sub- 
divisions must necessarily be clear of separateness and speciousness. 
All these different views have been expressed. 

" The foundation of the statement of certain of the moderns is the 
principle that a knowledge of fair tradition depends upon a knowledge 
of the sound and the weak, because it stands midway between the two ; 
their expression ' almost up to the mark,' therefore, means that it is 
almost equal to sound tradition as regards the person who gives it out ; 
and that it 'may be regarded diversely' signifies the possibility of its 
falsity, on account of the doubt which there is in respect to the char- 
acter of its guarantees. 

" The boundary-line between the sound and the fair is marked by the 
circumstance that, while the conditions of sound tradition are reckoned 
in for the definition of the fair, yet uprightness must be manifest, and 
confidence of knowledge perfect, for sound tradition — which is not essen- 
tial for the fair ; and hence arises the necessity of that requisition signi- 
fied by the words above used : ' reported, in the same words or equiva- 
lently, by another way of descent,' in order that one tradition may make 
good the other. Weak tradition, then, is that which is brought out by 
a reporter widely differing in character from one who brings out sound 
tradition, and which may be either true or false, or cannot be supposed 
unconditionally true, as, for example, suppositious tradition. The name 
of ' fair' is given to tradition only on account of the fairness of the 
reputation of its reporter ; and if one should say that fair tradition is 
that which is sustained, given out by a reporter nearly equal in grade 
to the reliable authority, or that which a reliable authority lets go loose, 
being in either case reported also by another way of descent, and free 
from all separateness and speciousness — that would be the most com- 
prehensive and exact, and the least involved, definition: by the expres- 
sion 'sustained' we mean that of which the support is continuous to its 
end ; and by ' the reliable authority,' one who unites uprightness and 
retcntiveness — wc say, indefinitely, 'a reliable authority' [in the ex- 
pression: 'that which a reliable authority lets go loose 'J, because our 
meaning, which we shall explain under the head of loosened tradition, 
is too well known to need specification. 

" Fair tradition is legal proof, like the sound, and, so far as that goes, 
is ranked with the latter : says 'Ibn 'as-Salah : ' There is a lack of strict- 
ness in Muhi 'as-sunnah's designation of traditions as fair, in the Ma- 
sablh, because among those so called are included both sound and fair 
and weak.' But 'at-Tarmidhi's expression : ' a fair and sound tradition ' 
signifies that it is reported with two supports, of Y^hich the one makes 
it to have the quality of soundness, and the other that of fairness; or 
else the meaning of 'fair' is that recognized in common parlance, 
namely, something towards which man's sensitive nature is attracted, 
and which it esteems. 
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"The reporting of a fair tradition by some other way of descend 
may elevate it from the rank of the fair to that of the sound, for its 
strength lies in both aspects of it, and so the one way of descent may 
be helped out by the other: we mean by 'elevation' (^iyl\) that a 
tradition partakes of the strength of sound tradition, not that it is in- 
trinsically sound. As to weak tradition, inasmuch as the reporter of 
such is chargeable with either falseness or impiety, it cannot be strength- 
ened by multiplicity of ways of descent, which is true, for example, of 
the tradition : ' The investigation of science is a revealed requirement :' 
this tradition, in the words of 'al-Baihaki, is one widely known among 
men, with a weak support — it is reported, indeed, by many ways of de- 
scent, every one of which is weak. 

" Section Third. 

" Weak Tradition. 

"This is that which does not embrace the conditions of the sound 
and the fair. It varies in degrees of weakness in proportion as it is 
remote from the conditions of soundness and fairness. In the opinion 
of the doctors, a laxity respecting the supports of weak tradition, with 
the exception of the suppositions, is admissible, to the neglect of any 
declaration of its weakness, in the case of admonitions, narratives, and 
the active virtues, but not when the tradition has reference to the 
attributes of the Supreme God, or to judicial decisions with regard to 
the lawful and the forbidden. The practice of 'an-Nasa'i is said to have 
been to give out tradition on the authority of any one whom men had 
not agreed to abandon as a guide ; 'Abu-Dawud was accustomed to take 
whatever offered, to give out weak tradition when he found no other 
under a particular head, and to ascribe to that a weight superior to 
the mere judgment of the guarantees; 'ash-Sba'bi,* also, is said to have 
remarked"; 'Whatever these persons tell thee for a tradition, take it up ; 
but cast away from thee what they say on their own judgment,' and 
another saying of his is the following: 'Opinion is carrion — when need 
requires, eat it;' of 'ash-Shafi'i— to whom may God be merciful! — we 
are told that he said : ' Whatever I declare as a saying of the Prophet 
. . . , or lay down as a principle, by the expression : " on the authority 
of the Messenger of God . . . ," at variance with something otherwise 
said by me, the true saying is that of the Prophet . . . , which I hereby 
make "my declaration, to the refutation of anything so said by me [to 
the contrary]' — of which there are numerous interpretations, some 
applying it to all three divisions of tradition, to wit, the sound, the fair, 
and the weak, and some restricting it to the weak. 

" Now to the first kind of tradition pertain the following : 
[1.] "The snstaiued (iA.Usii), namely, that of which the support is con- 
tinuous, being at the same time carried back to the Messenger of God 

. — _— — — ~ — » 

* 'AsliSba'bi died A. II. 96. He reported tradilii us on the wars of the Prophet. 
" No man tells me a tradition without my remembering it," was another of his sav- 
ings. See Kitab Tab., in. 11. 
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[2.] "The continuous (Jvia^tl), namely, that of which the support is 
continuous, whether it be carried back to the Prophet ... or stopped. 

[3.] " The carried back (pji J.\), or that which is attributed to the 
Prophet . . . , as his in particular, of saying, or action, or confirmation, 
whether it be continuous or dissevered : so that continuous tradition may 
be either carried back or not carried back, and tradition which is carried 
back may be either continuous or not continuous ; whereas sustained 
tradition is both continuous and carried back. 

[4.] "Tradition on authority (^.xX*!!), namely, that which is slip- 
ported by the expression : ' Such a one says on the authority of such 
a one,' which may be correctly viewed as continuous, in case the two 
persons can have met, and provided there be no disguising, of which 
examples are to be found in the Sahih of 'al-Bukhari as well as in that 
of Muslim. 'Ibn 'as-Salah says : ' In our time, and within a short period, 
there has been much use made of the expression "on the authority of," 
in the act of license ; but, when one says : " Such a one says on the 
authority of a certain guarantee, on the authority of such a one," it is 
most likely that the tradition is dissevered, and that without being so 
much as a loosened tradition.' 

[5.] "The summarily given (o*i*iS), namely, that from which one 
reporter, or more, of the support, has been cut off at the beginning — 
the term being derived from the closing up of a wall, or the despatch of 
a writing of divorce, a cutting short of connection being implied in those 
two actions. There may be a cutting off either [a] at the beginning of 
the support, in which case the tradition is summarily given, or [b] in the 
middle, which makes it dissevered, or [c] at the end, whereby it be- 
comes loosened. 'Al-Bukhari admits many traditions of this species into 
his S:jhih, nor is any summary tradition, contained in that book, out of 
place, because either the reliable authorities depended upon in the 
summary statement of it have caused it to be recognized, or else it is 
mentioned by the author, in some other part of his book, as a continu- 
ous tradition. 

[C] "Unique traditions^Ls^i). A tradition may be unique either as 
regards all reporters, or in a certain respect, as, for example, that the peo- 
ple of Makkah alone report it; unique tradition, therefore, is not weak, 
unless the term be used to signify that one single reporter gives it out. 

[7.] "The involved („yAll), consisting of the words of some reporter 
interwoven with a tradition, so that they are believed to form a part of 
it. It may also happen that two texts, having two supports, are woven 
together, as in the case of the report of Sa'id Bin 'Abu-Miryam : ' Hate 
ye not one another, neither be envious one of another, nor turn the back 
upon one another, nor be rivals one of another,' where the words : ' nor 
be rivals one of another' are interwoven by 'Ibn 'Abu-Miryam from an- 
other text; or else a reporter may lay hold of some text, at the end of 
a tradition, together with some master's support which belongs to an- 
other text, and then report both texts on the authority of that master, 
with one support, the two supports being reduced to one ; or else he may 
hear a single tradition from a number of persons, who differ in respect 
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either to its support or its text, and thereupon, by interweaving, make 
it appear that they all report harmoniously, not mentioning the disagree- 
ment — all which it is forbidden to do intentionally. 

[8.] " The notorious ( ^y^i\), namely, that which is particularly wide 
spread among traditionists, because of its being transmitted by many 
reporters, such as, for example, the tradition that 'the Messenger of 
God . . . worshipped God for a month, in prayer at the head of a com- 
pany ;' or which is well known both among traditionists and others, as, 
for example, the tradition: 'Actions are not without intentions;' or 
which is known particularly among others than traditionists : says the 
eminent teacher 'Ahmad : ' That the Prophet said to an inquirer : " It 
is a duty, though one come mounted upon a horse,"* and : " The day 
of your slaying for sacrifice is the day on which you are to fast," are 
traditions current in the market-place, though, when criticised, they are 
found to be without foundation.' 

[9.] " The unrelated and the rare (jJj^ij V^O- U nrelatecl tac- 
tion is said to be the tradition, for example, of 'az Zuhri, or of some such 
individual, being one whose uprightness and retentiveness suffice to 
secure a place for his tradition in collections. If a certain guarantee 
stands alone in giving a tradition, it is called unrelated; but if two or 
three, apart from others, report it, it is called rare ; if reported by a 
number of persons, it is called notorious. Traditions unique as belong- 
ing to certain provinces are not unrelated. TJnrelfted tradition is either 
sound, like the unique traditions given out in 'al-Bukh&ri's Sahih, or not 
sound, the latter being most commonly the case. Again, unrelated tra- 
dition is such in respect either to the support or the text, namely, that 
of which only one person reports the text, or in respect to support and 
not text, as, for example, any tradition of which the text is recognized 
on the authority of several of the Companions of the Prophet, in case 
it is reported, on the authority of some other witness of the Prophet, 
by one person alone, to which 'at-Tarmidhi refers in his expression : 
' unrelated by this way of descent.' There is no such thing as a tradi- 
tion unrelated in respect to text, without being so in respect to support, 
except when an [absolutely] unique tradition becomes notorious, so that 
many persons report it on the authority of him who alone vouches for 
it — whereby it is made a notorious unrelated tradition : as for the tradi- 
tion : ' Actions are only according to intentions,' the first part of its sup- 
port has the quality of being unrelated, while the last part of it is 
notorious. 

[10.] " The wrongly told (ous^ai!), which may be such [a] in re- 
spect to the identity of a reporter, as, for example, a tradition of Shu'- 
bah on the authority of 'al-'Auwam Bin Murajim — with r&' and jim — 
which Yahya Bin Ma'in tells wrongly, saying : ' Muzahim ' — with zdy 
and h&' ; or [b] in respect to the identity of a tradition, as, for example, 
in the case of the saying of the Prophet . . . ' Whoever fasts in Raina- 
dhan, and continues fasting for six days of the month Shauwal,' which 
some persons tell wrongly, using the expression ' for some days' — shai'an 
for sittan. 

* i. e., for all, high and low. 
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[11.] "The chain-wise (J^«lw!!), namely, that of which the guaran- 
tees who make up its support, even back to the Prophet . . . , follow one 
another, in reporting it, on one and the same footing, whether this be a 
matter which [a] concerns the reporter himself, for example, the tradi- 
tion being a saying : ' I heard such a one say : " I heard such a one 
say," ' and so on to the end, or : ' Such a one informs us, in the name 
of God, saying : " Such a one informs us, in the name of God," ' and so 
on to the end ; or, the tradition being an action, like that in respect to 
folding the fingers together ;* or, it being both a saying and an action, 
like the tradition : ' God, it concerns me that I owe thee remembrance, 
and gratitude, and fair service,' which, as reported by 'Abu-Dawud, 
'Ahmad and 'an-Nasa'i, runs thus, in the words of the reporter : ' The 
Messenger of God . . . took me by the hand, and said : " Truly I love 
thee ; so then do thou say : ' O God, it concerns me, etc.'" '; or, the tra- 
dition being dependent upon a qualification, like the jurists' tradition, 
told by jurist from jurist : ' Two persons who have bargained together 
with reference to a sale, are at liberty in regard to it so long as they 
have not parted from each other ;'f or whether it be a matter which [b] 
concerns the report, as in the case of a tradition which is chain-wise by 
virtue of coincidence in name, or surname, or genealogy, or national 
appellative, between reporters and their predecessors: says the eminent 
teacher 'an-Nawawl : ' I also report three traditions which are chain- 
wise through natives of Damascus.' 

" Investigation of the state of a tradition, in order to ascertain whether 
its reporter stands alone with it or not, and whether it is recognized or 
not, is called criticism (^L»Xc^i). 

"To the second kind of tradition, distinguished as the weak, pertain 
the following: 

[1.] " The stopped (i_ bt$ji\), namely, in general, whatever is reported 
from a witness of the Prophet, being a tradition either of saying or ac- 
tion, whether continuous or dissevered. It is not legal proof, according 
to the soundest view. The term is also used in a restricted sense, with 
reference to others than a witness of the Prophet, as, for example, in the 
remark : ' It is stopped by Mu'ammar at Hammam,' and in the follow- 
ing: 'It is stopped by Malik at Nafi'.' A declaration by a witness of 
the Prophet in the words : ' We were accustomed to do so and so in the 
time of the Prophet . . .' constitutes a tradition carried back, because 
the action, obviously, must have been noticed by the Prophet, and have 
received his confirmation ; equally carried back, to all intents, is the 
tradition: 'His Companions were wont to knock upon his door with- 
their nails.' Kurarnc exposition by a witness of the Prophet is stopped 
tradition ; but any tradition of a witness which is of the nature of a 
reason for a particular revelation, as, for example, the saying of Jabir : 



* One of the chapters of the Book of Prayer in 'al-Bukhari's Sahih is entitled 
"rfAi iX^.'im ^ ^LabSi li^x^ij' v_)!j, i. e. Chapter on Folding the Fingers 
together in the Mosque and elsewhere. See MS., fol. 22, rect. 

+ This tradition makes the forty-third chapter of the Book of Sales in 'al-Bukhari's 

Sahih. See MS., fol. 86, rect. 
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'The Jews were wont to say so and so, whereupon the Glorious and 
Supreme God made a revelation so and so,' or the like, is carried back. 

[2.] "The mutilated (c.yasi\), which is whatever has come down from 
followers of the Prophet in the second degree, of their sayings and do- 
ings, being stopped at them. It is not legal proof. 

[3.] " The loosened (J-wjll), which consists in the saying by a follower 

of the Prophet in the second degree: 'The Messenger of God 

said so and so' (or, ' did so and so'). This, according to both practice 
and theory in jurisprudence, is recognized tradition, while at the same 
time there is some difference of opinion with regard to it, and 'ash- 
Shafi'l makes it the subject of a distinction which is stated in the ' Usttl 
•al-Fikh. 

[4.] " The dissevered («a&.U), namely, that of which the support is, 
anywise, not continuous, be it that a reporter is passed over either at the 
beginning of the support, or in the middle, or at the end of it ; only that 
the term is commonly employed with reference to reporting on the au- 
thority of a witness of the Prophet, by one of a later age than a follower 
in the second degree, as, for example : ' Says Malik, on the authority of 
'Umar.' 

[5.] " The straitened (JwiaxU) — the participle being pronounced with 
falh on the dh&d — namely, that from the support of which two or more 
reporters have dropped out, as, for example, Malik's saying : ' Says the 
Messenger of God . . . ,' and 'ash-Shafi'i's saying : ' Says 'Ibn 'Umar so 
and so.' 

[6.] "The separate and the undetermined {j&X^} 3LSJt). Says 'ash- 
Shafi'i — to whom may God be merciful ! — ' Separate tradition is that 
which a reliable authority reports at variance with common report.' In 
the words of 'Ibn 'as-Salfth : ' There are several sorts of separate tradi- 
tion : that from which varies some reporter who has better memory and 
more retentiveness than its single reporter, is rejected separate tradition ; 
if no one of better memory differs from the single reporter, and the lat- 
ter is upright and retentive, the tradition is sound ; if he who reports 
the separate tradition is not retentive, yet not far from the rank of a 
retentive reporter, it is fair; if its reporter is far from being retentive, it 
is undetermined.' The discrimination of the words : ' some reporter who 
has better memory and more retentiveness' denotes that a tradition 
differed from is not rejected when equal as respects the grade of its 
reporter to that which differs from it. What undetermined tradition is, 
.may be seen from the classification just quoted. 

[V.] "The specious (Ji*U), namely, that involving certain hidden, 
subtle assumptions, to its injury, which are evidently unauthorized. Such 
assumptions are discovered by the circumstance that a tradition has only 
one reporter, or is differed from, in connection with certain other things 
by which an intelligent person is put upon his guard against either a 
loosening in tradition which is [apparently] unbroken, or a stoppage in 
that which is [seemingly] carried back to the Prophet, or a confounding 
of one tradition with another, or an error on the part of- some person 
deficient in accuracy — so that he is constrained not to think the tradi- 
tion to be what it seems, and judges accordingly, or is embarrassed and 
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made undecided, inasmuch as all the circumstances referred to hinder 
the pronouncing of a tradition to be sound. The tradition of Ya'la Bin 
'Ubaid, on the authority of 'ath-Thauri, on the authority of 'Amru Bin 
Dinar, on the authority of 'Ibn 'Umar, on the authority of the Prophet . . . 
' The seller and buyer are at liberty,' is supported continuously by the 
authority of an upright and retentive reporter, and the text is sound, 
while at the same time it is a specious tradition : for 'Amru Bin Dinar 
has been put in the place of his brother 'Abdallah Bin Dinar — it is thus 
that the eminent teachers among the followers of 'ath-Thauri report it 
from him — so that Ya'la has fallen into an error. The term ' pretence' 
(XJuti!) is, indeed, applied, in the general sense [of something unreliable], 
to falseness, carelessness, defect of memory, and the like ; and some per- 
sons even use it to signify what it has no applicability to, and is not in- 
jurious to the soundness of a tradition, as, for example, the loosening of 
some tradition which virtually reaches to the Prophet by the report of a 
retentive, reliable authority, so that they go so far as to say : ' one de- 
partment of sound tradition is the specious sound,' just as another says : 
' one department of sound tradition is the separate sound,' including un- 
der this latter appellation the tradition of Ya'la Bin 'Ubaid: 'The seller 
and buyer are at liberty.' 

[8.] " The disguised (^j^JiXt!), of which the defect lies hidden, either 
[a] in the making up of its support, namely, that one reports on the au- 
thority of a person whom he had met, or whose contemporary he was, 
without having received instruction in tradition from him, in such a way 
as to lead to the supposition that he was instructed by him (for he ought 
not to say : ' Such a one tells us for a tradition,' but, instead of this : 
' Such a one says,' or ' Such a one is responsible for the following,' or 
the like) ; and often it is not his master whom the disguiser drops out, 
but some weak guarantee, or one of immature age [farther on in the 
chain of connection], thereby giving a fair appearance to the tradition, 
as did, for example, 'al-'A'mash, 'ath-Thauri, and others — both which 
ways of reporting offend very much the sense of propriety, and are con- 
demned by most of the doctors : there is, however, a difference of opin- 
ion with regard to the reception of a disguised report of tradition ; and 
it is most correct to draw a distinction, that which is reported in lan- 
guage capable of being understood not to express an actual hearing of 
it being judged of in the same manner as tradition which is loosened, 
or of that sort,* while that which is reported in language clearly expres- 
sive of continuousness, as, for example : ' I have heard,' or ' Such a one 
informs us,' or ' Such a one tells us for a tradition,' or the like, is used ' 
as legal proof; or [b] in the designation of actual masters, namely, that 
one reports, on the authority of some master, a tradition which he did 
indeed hear from him, but gives him a name, or a surname, or a gene- 
alogy, or an appellative, by which he is not known, in order that he may 
not be recognized : to do this is a very light matter, and yet such a pro- 
ceeding renders worthless whatever is reported on the authority of the 
person so disguised, causing difficulty, as it does, in the way of knowing 
his circumstances, and is more or less displeasing according to the mo- 

* viz., by the character of the reporter. 
VOL. VII. 16 
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tive which impels to it, be this either that reports on the authority of the 
disguised person abound (for it is not agreeable to multiply traditions 
from a single individual, in one and the same form), or that one is im- 
pelled to the disguise by the fact that his master, whose designation he 
alters, was not a reliable authority, or was younger than himself, or by 
some such consideration. 

[9.] "The unstable (i_j.Lio=II), namely, that of which the report va- 
ries, without any preponderance in authority of one report over another, 
such as that the reporter of one had better memory, or more followers 
in respect to reporting tradition on his authority, than another, leading 
to a decision in favor of that which has the greater weight : in case a 
decision between differing reports is practicable, the tradition is not un- 
stable ; but instability arises where there is no preponderance. 

[10.] " The reversed (i_jj.teitt), namely, for example, a tradition, noto- 
rious on the authority of Salim, which is put down as authorized by 
Nafi', in order that it may, for one's pleasure, become an unrelated tra- 
dition. The tradition about 'al-Bukliari, when he came to Baghdad, 
and the masters put him to trial by reversing supports, is well-known.* 

[11.] "The suppositious (eytojli), namely, hearsay ({*&■), whether it 
must be regarded as true, having been shown by eminent teachers to be 
correct, or whether it must be pronounced false, such teachers having 
shown it to be fictitious, or whether it be doubtful, on account of the 
possibility of either truth or falsehood in the case, like other rumors. 
Suppositious tradition must not be reported by one who is aware of its 
character, let it signify what it may, unless accompanied with a declara- 
tion of its suppositionsness. It may be known either by confession on 
the part of him who made it up, or by the want of sense in its phrase- 
ology, or by the discovery of some such error in it as that which Thabit 
'Ibn Musa 'az-Zahid fell into respecting the tradition : ' Whoever prays 
much at night has a fair countenance by day :' a certain master, it is 
said, was giving out tradition in the midst of an assembly of people, 
when a man of fair countenance entered ; whereupon the master said, 
on repeating his tradition : ' Whoever prays much, etc.,' which led Tha- 
bit to think that these words were a part of the tradition, and he report- 
ed accordingly. Suppositious tradition may originate with several sorts 
of persons, most of whom make it up at some risk, like 'az-Z&hid, and 
therefore blameably. Entire traditions of a suppositious character were 
made up by the Zanadikah,f whose bad wares, and the disgrace of whose 
conduct, have been in later times successfully exposed by men skilled in 
the science, and brought to nought — to God be the praise ! The Karra- 
miyah,J and the 'Innovating Sect,' considered it lawful to make up tra- 
dition with regard to religious contemplation and the monastic life. 
This species of tradition is referred to in a report on the authority of 
'Abu-'tTsmah Nuh 'Ibn Miryam, namely, that he was asked : ' How is 
it that thou hast traditions on the authority of 'Ikrimah, on the author- 
ity of 'Ibn 'Abbas, respecting the virtues of the Kuran, chapter by 

* See ZeitschHft d. D. M. Gesellschaft, iv. 6. 

■f A sect of dualists. 

\ A sect of anthropomorphists. 
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chapter?' to which he replied: 'I saw that men were diverted from the 
Kuran, and busied themselves with the Filch of 'Abu-Hanifah, and the 
Magh&zi of Muhammad Bin 'IsMk, and so I made up these traditions as 
a substitute : now commentators on the Kuran, not prevented by the 
grace of God, have committed the error of bringing forward such tradi- 
tions in their commentaries ; and among others which they cite is the 
following, that the Prophet . . . when he had read the words : " and 
Manah the third, the other,"* added : "As for those tender girls, there 
is no hope of their intercession," which we have enlarged upon, by way 
of refuting it, under the chapter headed " It is worship of God to read 
the Kuran :" accordingly, whatever they who treat of the principles of 
Islam allege as having been said by the Prophet, in case I am referred 
to as authority for any tradition, confront it with the Book of God, and, 
if it agrees therewith, accept it; otherwise, reject it.' 'Al-Khattabl 
says : ' The Zanadikah made up tradition, notwithstanding the discoun- 
tenance of that saying of the Prophet ..." The Book, and that which 
is equivalent thereto" (or, as it is also reported, "and the like of it 
together with it"), was brought to me by divine inspiration."' 'Ibn 
'aj-Jauzif composed volumes relative to suppositious traditions, wherein, 
as 'Ibn 'as-Salah says, he brings forward many simply weak traditions, not 
proved to have been made up, for which the proper place would be among 
weak traditions. There is also a work by the master 'al-Hasan Bin Mu- 
hammad 'as-Saghghani, entitled The Choice Pearl on the Detection of 
Error ( JaUJi yv^j ^ JaMii y^\)r\ 

On comparing these definitions given of the several kinds and 
species of tradition by 'Abd 'al-Hakk and 'aj-Jurjani, we find no 
radical disagreement between the two writers, notwithstanding 
the four centuries and a half which separated them from each 
other, but only some differences of form which seem not to require 
any comment. We may, therefore, proceed at once to another 
extract, which will be from Muslim's introduction to his iSaMh. 
"We have not met with any classification of traditions by this 
author; but in the following passage he throws some additional 
light upon the received system of tradition, by a discussion of 
what constitutes soundness of report, arguing against a certain 
condition which some held to be essential to it. It may be well 
to remind the reader that Muslim lived about five centuries 
and a half before the earliest of the authorities last quoted 
from.g 

* See Kur., liii. 20. + Died A. H. 591. 

i See Hdji Khalf. Lex., iii. 191. § This passage is quoted from pp. 20-27. 
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lja*i q£ f-f* 23 " »y *jtj. «J f*"£ Ls vW 

LaX* Lit. imLXJ Ls^sao s^Lwi S jj aJubC=» ,._e Luytot _jJ (jyb Lj+aSavj 
^o jLjj>ij »Xi\Ji ^y->\ -Jklt JyiJt a c u^Sy^S J! Lsg^P Lj&Xoj, 
cr> L3^a U US jjki «^JLc JLj^U) lfc**X u&J ryj^i "^ o' y-^Ks *W* 
f Has* oli&ct ^S jv^cLwtj, ^_>^M ciLj'tXsv. *%£t >'j*=l5 v*l>*^ ^j* 1 
^ *)?* ^Lvo ^c \_sAD! Lol^ *Ui*it iAi£ &LiLwJ! JtyWtj (^.Jaisit 
*Lw p! X/iLtU LX**»tj j.Li'^! ^ ^5r>! >x!S cr k^ vJSjJLj ^ y-^ &aJUw 
jLo-^tj 4** o 41 ^'-^i ij^ f^' L^03t ^iXJi JjLsJS ajsjj Jjs»5 Jc. *ut 

t-S?y LSy t5^' vi^JiX*! q_^j ^t JJ.L>s *^>tj y" 1 (j Litf vXS U^jIj 

,/i} LcLfw kU <W _s*Xxi 3 «j! .AC X3 XJJLavj *.A/3 2JL{\W lAi «JkC (_gj. ,-»*c 

"tf X^t q! i^oiXk LpLia _j! Jos L&JS Ufi! oLitj_J! q^ ^-Ci £ k\^ 
i\3 U^jb *A*I! »Aac O-J^ (5 ;:> l5*^' ' L ^ ^f yp" d^i b^Xac »)&> 
*aS _j£» !^j ^t U^aJ cy-;tX«^Li LpLSa _j! i^cUas s_* L9jA> l y, U*x>t 
j»lc ;Obic j^Ju J ^ls Lj^s U IaPjSO (j-» H_o L»^A»bb' _j! U^cLis*! qLo 
xU «^*j S_* «-uiI i\S,au:>lio ^c ^cjt J! SiAP ^t _3? jutj. o'j yJj ii)J3 
&S - Uioj U/yibStj (i<JJ Jx; jUc ^jj l -y*t -fc>! jdiij ,3 ^jCj ^ L^i 

(XyLw^S ^ a *Lit ^ *JJt t^**-^ 4y*it ti^*5 ^p U JJU KjI^, ^ yS' jt 

JLitii ,j»5>t q» *J iXcL^xi ^ «-Ji Xjss-Lo ^j^w^ j^i vix\isS.»w« cJis! 1 Jj5 
oLtj JL, .Uj>% JUit ()J>t jjy iiJLc Uiaxt! w.Liwt cjyijt q5 y5iJ3 5 &JLc 
»jLa! *J ^3Ci y.L>5 Lv.iAs> &liu ^c ,_cjj Xiij Jo-, J^ n' '-V. | ^ SB 5 '-f. 1 -^ 
Jas ji£> 15.5 oLi ^ q^ vXs-tj, yea 'i \M L*^*> U^ijX) aJU cU>J1^ 
Q_jili q( "2>i xsyb' Ljj X#!j KajIj' iotj JLs j»il£j LjsUij "iij L**A>t Ufi! 

LaA *J-i3 jvw-i ^ jit *Jlc ^5»j q^ vjib ^ (^jtJS LVP q! iu-u '$Si*> \£\±& 
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^s> Lnj! cLjwJS ^s. iulj, JU UjM+i ^jjJi ^LCo^i L? kc **^i y"^ Uli 
_jl iuiLiU Uioj j^lXJI JjaJ! !iXP gy^t jla^s UL ,_cJI xWjd! ex**- 1 
kXs»y? ^c Ksiii L\»»[jJi ^>j» q( uJj^i XiU=- ,3 ci^^ktS ^Xs &ac >_j!i>JJ 
Lgjl Aju ,_jvj>- li >i« iXxj _b.£Ji *^j vi>J3-o! ^ J~,tJ' w ..Jj x^- &&SI 
(_5iXJ! .LyiJI SiAP iX:^ J^s Lui jwi s*w _j! lAcUas a..* L&JS Uii" tXs 
Jys i^>! ^ls c>«*£) Lo ^^c iLk jjp ~i\ 5 nJy> |.jL lXss-5 ^c &xbjX£il 

&~o «^w "jfj »*jL«j UJ a viy_>x=il y>"^' cj c r^*' (wSsrf ^A 5 *.} Uj>x3 

i y (JLwj^l j^C llXX? 1 /<-J-Uj viOLX=£| ijSj. LjLpCwl *-J>jU Lis Jas Lui 

tiXSiAj ^^Xic c>-*i ^^ (^^ *** &cbw <J& v^+^vP bl l«3ls X^t. ^yE 
i ^Sl) ^Sj „o>! o*Aii' tsU>5 XijJW ^lc ujjc ^Is iXxj xic (jrj-J lo ** ■»»• 

Uitow bLiw! M^'li "i ^\ eW^ xas jL^"i! ^IX«i w _Lp^-^! '^vfs ?^ 
q( j»i*j yyu^s L^Xi: *Ut ^yi^ iOiolc ^ «^j| ^c gy-c ^j »Ux5> o>U*vL> 

L^ Lfcic all! (C'to; xioLc (J-» 5Lfw vXiJ »UI q!j «_kj! Q» <fcf* lX5 L*LAS> 

^J Ul jj-sr. vXij *L«5 «-dc «U! ^>o ^/Ji (j-. c«JW* vXi iCii-ilc q! JLju 

eV)o ( ^Xf- - uj'j iJ.^ Lgjtfw cr* ^' L?-X***j "^ ilwy> L§jj-> q! v_a»»I U 

i_j>jC (A5 ^1/ ^(j yaaj q+ f^a*i cUw y' 3 «^s ywwJ i^>jlX^ i>U*«( J^ 
<-^ s *l5 i3^ JJ.l^ \ji& «U* ***"lw> u^ J<w iX5 jV{Jw» Jotj Ji" q! Jd^f j 
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J^>- (_cu\JI Jo-Ji ,_fw_0 liLos-S Jaw«ijj iU^S *f*i Q-. L^fw-i "^J "L^>! *** 
,_jJI X^s-I L ^c [*4J'Ij!s; Q* y^ 1 ^**^ f*^' ^' *?.!} CR^^ ol»3 i3 > *' CT* 

q! aiCo ^*s ,JI«j' «Ui -eI& q! Lj-U -£H ^JLc L^j ji\Xj*u iOiXc UjS'J 

«Ui J^, v*^ o-tf' !•£»* *ilt ls^ &£uLc ,..c *uj! ^»c »jjC ,o! »LiiJ> 
L^.a«j X.jj. Ji »J\5> (_5jj iX>! L i— «.AiaLi iw^j *JLsi j^Lwj' *jdc *WI (J- 10 

jj^) XwjLfi ..-£ «»lji .yE *LiXS> (_5j)J |»^5 *^ c *1H j-*3 (J^*j! £jC L^ic 

b!j x\=>-.\i &>Ji. ~J\ J,tX) v_sJCXc! S3! *Lw_5 a-dc all! J^ ^il\ ^ l^e *U! 
^ b^c yc sjjfi c ^jii ^ ^if J is5ol* L^*J U»i_5 J s (jajLs- 

O* 1 ^-5 t5j^' t5Jt)5 f^5 ^^ ^" J*» ii>^ ! cf ^ ^ 1^; ^k 
alii jJLa (jajJ! q!/ l^*a *li! l?* ; xiij.Lfi ^ **Lw ^S ^^c qL«~> ^^ 
XLaii ,3 _ja^-! IlXP J. jjSS' ^i\ ^ ^sp. jUs ^.Ua __jPj J^iy jj*^ «ji* 
«j j: q! 'Sj"^^ r'j*'' "■*■{* rW^ J*^ 1 o' D* 5 *^' ^^ CT^ ' J ^ w _>i' c^ir^*"' 

LiLgi^ J^! *j^ J-wj «^ *1" i^* ^ Jj- 4 ^ ^•. , " 3 ' <3^' *** ^ i^°) 

^^S^-ui IlXPj, Jlw, JuJkC iJJi ^jLiJ ^ij! ^ JUC *Ui ^yi^ _jLj- q* 
iii*-il/ SJ'i j.gyil ^cji-^J JOUi' 1%Xa bS6 U-^Jj s^iiAxj ^bCj^iS' cjIjSjjJ? 

,5 _L^Cs>^i i^ j' iwJ jus ,jL«pSS qI^II L^" ^^^ ess; rV* ff ^ LSslr' 

,*^-i (j-Afij ,5 'il iuc ^gj, lX3 ^i *<w iAS iui *Uj q^ Sutji _j «Jj5 >>U3 
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&X/S BjJtfw ty, jjj.J'Ju "i(j ^Lw.l i^y.JiA=») lg£3 ,.._jL«_3 oKu' ^"jJ OOli 
q5j*J>1aS [jJtfw 1/3 AaaP ^^ .**! ,-,j0U.w*O LfJjS Q^iXw^J oKLjj 

«J»5 Lao^ (_5i3JI slc^l US' iXolw^S jj cLfwJi »is^a ^ t^iOs i£*Ji\sit 
1*4** (jrjy ^£ vio^Xi-i stjj cLfw ^a k\aai" ^ iXaai" q!* L«j^j J.** <j-» 

U *J>3 Laa£s» cr* s*^ (5^\ *>>M (J^ 1 (j*J>^» «y= (j-. t*Ua tliXji 
j^i Qjij jCsjlX*. ^-t ^erj. Ow* *Lvj auilc alii Juo c5>aj! ^i i-^Sj t_5)l-*2J"-^ 

c5% j 1 ^^ o**" ^* c;a ~ 1 '' ^ s:^***"^^ ^ ? ^" ^ JU^**' 05-^ '^i^i 
cr** L£?y p}-' w v^y" l? ;;> *W* ^*'j i^* cr* *!*>* ^a 3 ^ 5 " cr* (**) i5 

!tX? j*c^ l ^j ^ jjbtli J^>! JUc ^L^xaii jLaC»^! J>A*J U^^OjJj ,_gj. 

^1 Lax*-! UJffj Lgi L^sUas-lj LP^o j^csaj' ^jc i-jj?- 5 ^ 4-y^ii?} Js^' 
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v ^° ti ' & IS$ s - l *&* '^i $ a ~ U " i °^ ^5^5 J** CJ*!s 'Irb* L5^ 
Xj!»j ^ *««-> ^5 UjiAs>- _ x JLmj *»dc ai!S (J^J i^y-^ ,-yC xic all! tgtoj 

CJ^-^S ic^A*<£Ji jj*c_jjl v\m«Sj Lui *JU Ltfw ^1 Lot UjLc U^ji l^***J 

iAac jfA _jj!j ^L>-j *L«5 «Jle aUI (JUa ^ Jl .^yo; J, q!^ iUl^Ls-l bsS.vM 

jj-o ji^Ji *»jj XtJLw »! .^ys .**a ^ tXwc iXi^Sj ^yi^s> fX>Mt) *jJ-c «JJi 
^J ,3 lXJj iAaaCj L\j>\J>- /J^wji **ie *JM (_5^> <_s"^' y« |J^J *A^ *^' 

O^ uSjv>! kX*j ^U* ^i qJ (J**** tV-i-wlj ^*Lw5 «Jlc «JJI ^JLo (j-t-Jt 

Qfi Ja » 5> OtSj (_5^ (<ji ^ rj**"^' ^ a lXJwwIj jL*i>l £iL> jJL«j «JLc 
^jliii ^c u£JL» j^j ijmJI ^ Lfifi xtf! ^yia, Lie v^\S V^^f ryi ^ 

i^*° l5^ CT* *"^ l_S^ l'T 11 ^ CJy^. 1 ^** ^*^5 ^V^-c *Wi |JLa ,<**Ji ,-»e 
iUc aIIS tftej i— J'-' 3 <<■?' rr^ (J^c C* (4H>) £** ^.5 ^i ) .'-k J> *"*5 *A^ *W 

^i] ..-c (jil^c ^ji .j qL,«<!JI lXJUwSj LoiA»- aJ-wj *-J-e *li' (C^ ici*^i 

^.AjJI ^yC ^Jl\^«- qJ( «l, Qt iLwJ ^ qUaLw A*»!j IaJv\S» ^*Lwj 

.-c (_«-Mi^>i .y»j>JS l\.ac ...j lXa*=» lXjl^Sj LiiiXiS" *1a*j ^jJLc *ili , J-o 
yv^jj vj sl^*£=>- (^^i Jj.^' »&Xs>i ^jiAJI (3>£iS i^* q^j \i» Syiajl 
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■^jj ^ 3i vjfj ,Lij 5 juJLc „jo ^ (j-. Jii ^0*33 ,_eJi &ix!Li o^x^^-t 

jOuiJi I^IjOj XiUiU jiXs ptf 31 Ls»_-ii li JtfL »>J, J, Lj X=-L> bli ^aL> 
«-JLc_5 tULtH w^>lV» \_ aJL=> U «^ ,J^ ^LxXawXI *JJIj sUa^a* ^jiAJS 

" Chapter on what constitutes Sottndness in the Eeport of one Reporter 
on the Authority of Another, with Warning against such as have erred 
on the subject. 

" One of our contemporaries, professing a knowledge of tradition, has- 
argued respecting what constitutes sound and unsound reports, in lan- 
guage which it would he well judged, and perfectly reasonable, to avoid 
speaking of, and the viciousness of which might well be left unnoticed,- 
since to disregard the language thus obtruded upon us would be another 
mode of getting rid of it, and of obscuring the remembrance of its au- 
thor, beside that it were more suitable not to warn the ignorant against 
what they know nothing of, by calling attention to it. Yet, because we 
fear bad consequences, in the end, and that the ignorant may be deceived 
by certain novel injunctions, and may be induced to put confidence in 
the false views of errorists, and in sayings not maintained among the 
doctors, we have thought fit to expose the viciousness of our contempo- 
rary's language, and to refute his notion by a sufficiency of argument 
against it. This I propose to do, with no reliance upon man. Praise 
be to God for my success, if He, the Great and Glorious, wills it. 

" The person whose language we design to speak of, and whose incon- 
siderateness we intend to set forth in the remarks which we have begun, 
imagines that, in the case of every support of a tradition in which occurs 
the expression ' . . . such a one, on the authority of such a one,' the 
two are known to have been of one and the same generation ; whereas 
it is admissible that a tradition reported on the authority of any one 
was heard by the reporter from him, and was uttered to the reporter by 
him, though it be not known for certain that the one received tradition 
orally from the other, and though we find it not stated, in any report 
whatever, that the two ever met, or spoke tradition one to the other. In 
his opinion, no traditional statement (f*s*) which has come down in the 
form referred to avails for the establishment of law, until one absolutely 
knows that the two reporters were together once or oftener in their life 
time, or communicated tradition orally oue to the other, or until one gets 
hold of some traditional statement which distinctly recognizes that the 
two were together, or met, once, at least, in their life-time ; so that, if 
one possesses no positive knowledge of the fact, and no report reaches 
him which implies that he who thus reports ' on the authority of his 
alleged master did actually once meet him, and hear some tradition from 
him, the statement, as transmitted by such reporter, wants that authority 
in its favor which is constituted by a person, reported from, of whom 
such knowledge exists : whereas a tradition of the sort here described is 

VOL. VII. 17 
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legal proof. Moreover, in his opinion, a traditional statement in the form 
referred to is stopped (yiyiyi), until, by some report which is like to 
that in question, one learns of the reporter's having heard more or less 
of tradition from him on whose authority he reports. 

" Now, this language — may God mercifully preserve thee from defam- 
ing the supports of tradition ! — is strange, innovating, without ground in 
the views of any earlier author, and not favored by any other tradition- 
ist : that is to say, the language universally accepted and current among 
those conversant with traditional statements and reports, both in ancient 
and modern times, is this, that every supporter of tradition, being a 
reliable authority, reports on the authority of his like, and that his hav- 
ing met the latter, and having received oral instruction in tradition from 
him, consequently upon the contemporaneousnsss of the two, is a thing 
to be admitted, which may or may not have been a fact, although one 
never gets hold of a traditional statement that the two were at any time 
together, or ever made any oral communication one to the other. A 
report is, therefore, established, and the legal proof which it involves is 
binding, unless it be clearly shown that the reporter, in a particular case 
of report ' on the authority of another, did not meet him whose au- 
thority he alleges, or did not receive any oral instruction in tradition 
from him ; so that, however uncertain the fact may be, on account of 
that possibility either way which we have set forth, yet the report 
forever rests on the basis of oral communication, until one has the 
demonstration to the contrary just spoken of. 

" We say, then, in reply to hiin who has set on foot this talk of which 
we have presented the substance, or rather to put a stop to it: in all 
that thou sayest, thou grantest that the traditional statement of one 
reporter who is reliable, ' on the authority of a reliable reporter, con- 
stitutes legal proof, and obligates conduct ; and then thou bringest in a 
condition, and sayest ' so long as it is known that the two had met onco 
or ofteuer, or that the one had received some oral instruction in tradition 
from the other ;' but how dost thou ascertain this that thou conditionest 
to be a fact, on the authority of one whose word is binding? and if such 
ascertainment is wanting, what becomes of all evidence in favor of the 
notion thou hast taken up ? Should he pretend that even a single one 
of the primitive doctors expressed himself in favor of his notion as to 
making a certain condition essential to the confirmation of that form of 
traditional statement which is in question, most certainly neither he nor 
any one else will be able to produce such an expression. But if he pre- 
tends that there is any argumentative proof of the correctness of his opin- 
ion, we reply to him by inquiring what that proof is. Should he say : 
4 1 adopt this language because I have found reporters of traditional state- 
ments, both ancient and modern, reporting tradition one from another, 
in spite of the fact that the reporter had not seen him on whoso author- 
ity he reports, and had not heard any tradition from him. For, after I 
saw that reporters allowed themselves to report tradition in such a loose 
manner (jU^S ^J^), without any oral communication — loose report, 
according to fundamental principles which wc maintain in common with 
all who are conversant with traditional statements, not being legal proof 
— I felt it to be necessary, for the reason indicated, to investigate re- 
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specting the fact of a reporter's having heard whatever traditional state- 
ment lie gives 'on the authority of another. So, now, having ascer- 
tained that the former did receive the least oral instruction in tradition 
from the latter, I become satisfied of the validity of all that he reportson 
the latter's authority ; but, if the knowledge of that fact fails me, I regard 
his statement as stopped (,',£-\ y^**}'), and the possibility of its being 
a loose report is, in my opinion, a reason for rejecting it as a vehicle of 
legal proof — should he say this, we reply as follows : 

" If thou regardest a traditional statement as weak, and dost renounce 
making out legal proof by means of it, on account of the possibility of 
looseness in it, thou art necessitated not to consider a support ' on au- 
thority' ( ..xJow oLi*»t) as stable until thou seest that oral communica- 
tion extends from the beginning to the end of it. That is to say, in the 
case of a tradition which comes to us with the support of ' . . . Hisham 
Bin 'Urwah, on the anthority of his father, on the authority of 'A'ishah' 
— to whom may God be gracious! — wc are assured that Hisham heard 
tradition from his father, and that his father heard from 'A'ishah — to 
whom may God be gracious! — as we are assured that 'A'ishah heard tra- 
dition from the Prophet . . . ; and yet, since Hisham does not say, in 
any report which he gives on his father's authority : ' I heard . . . ', or 
4 . . . told me,' it is possible that, in the report just referred to as an ex- 
ample, there belongs between him and his father some other guarantee, 
by whom he was told it on his father's authority, and that he himself 
did not hear it from his father (he having chosen to give the report 
loosely, without referring it to him from whom he heard it) ; and, as 
that possibility exists in respect to Hisham's reporting ' on the authority 
of his father, so again it exists in respect to his father's reporting ' on 
the authority ' of 'A'ishah — to whom may God be gracious ! So must 
it be, also, with every support 1o a tradition in which there is no mention 
made of the reporters having heard it one from another; and, even if it 
be known, in general, that each one received much oral instruction in 
tradition from the person whose authority he alleges, still it may be true 
of each that, in some of his reporting, he even narrates on the ascend- 
ing grade [by <i^js^*] without other hearing of the particular tradition 
than, on the authority of him whom he names, from another; and 
moreover it may be that he sometimes gave out tradition loosely, 'on 
the authority of some individual mentioned, without naming him from 
whom he really heard it, and sometimes, to avoid looseness, was careful 
to name the guarantee from whom he actually took it up. Indeed, 
what we have here suggested is a fact as regards tradition, and has been 
notoriously practised by reliable traditionists and eminent teachers of the 
science. We will mention a number of instances of their reporting in 
the mode referred to — if it be the will of the Supreme God — to serve as 
examples. One of these is a report of 'as-Sikhtiyani,* 'Ibn 'al-Mubarak,f 

* A trnditinnist of the city of Jurjan, near the southern end of the Caspian Sea> 
who died A. H. 305. See kitab Tab., x. 104. 

+ One of the most critical traditionists of bis time : be died A. H. 181. See 
Kitdb Tab., vi. 30. 
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Wak'f, 'Ibn Namir,* and several others, on the authority of Hisham 'Ibn 
'Urwah, 'on the authority of his father, on the authority of 'A'ishah — 
to whom may God be gracious ! — namely : 'I was in the habit of perfum- 
ing the Messenger of God ... as well on common as on sacred days, with 
the most fragrant perfume I could find,' a report which is identically given 
out by 'al-Laith 'Ibn Sa'd,f Da'ud 'al-'Attar, Humaid Bin 'al-'Aswad, 
Wnhaib Bin Khfilid, and 'Abu-'UKamah,J on the authority of Hisham, as 
having said that he was told it by 'Uthmfin Bin 'Urwah, on the authority 
of 'Urwah, on the authority of 'A'ishah — to whom may God be gracious ! 
— on the authority of the Prophet . . . Another report by Hisham, ' on 
the authority of his father, on the authority of 'A'ishah — to whom may 
God be gracious ! — is as follows : 'The Prophet ... in the act of devotion 
was wont to lean his head towards me, for me to comb it, while I was in 
my monthly state,' which Malik Bin 'Anas reports, identically, on the 
authority of 'az-Zuhri, on the authority of 'Urwah, on the authority of 
'Anirah, on the authority of 'A'ishah — to whom may God be gracious! 
— on the authority of the Prophet . . . Again, it is reported by 'az-Zuhrl 
and S-ilih 'Ibn 'Abu-Hassan, on the authority of 'Abu-Salamah, 'on 
the authority' of 'A'ishah . .. that 'the Prophet . . . was accustomed to 
kiss while performing fast,' a traditional statement which Yahya Bin 
'Abu-Kathir§ gives on the subject of kissing, as follows: "Abu-Salamah 
Bin 'Abd 'ar-Rahman told me, that he was told by 'Umar 'Ibn 'Abd 'al- 
'Aziz, that 'Urwah told him, that he was told by 'A'ishah . . . that the 
Prophet . . . was wont to kiss her while performing fast.' Again, it is 
reported by 'Ibn 'Uyainah || and others, ' on the authority of 'Amiu Bin 
Dinar, on the authority of Jabir — to whom may God be gracious ! — say- 
ing : ' The Prophet . . . gave us horseflesh for food, and forbade us to eat 
the flesh of tame asses,' which Hammad Bin Zaid^f reports on the 
authority of 'Amru and of Muhammad Bin 'Ali, on the authority of 
Jabir ... on the authority of the Prophet . . . There are many other such 
reports, which it would take long to enumerate; those here mentioned 
are sufficient for the intelligent. Now, inasmuch as he whose language 
we have previously set forth, to the effect that a tradition is corrupt and 
weak in case it be not known for certain that the reporter heard any tra- 
dition from him on whose authority he reports, pretends that, on account 
of the possibility of looseness in a tradition, one is bound to make no 
use for legal argumentation of the report of a person of whom we are 
assured that he heard tradition from him on whose authority he reports, 
unless this assurance is conveyed in some traditional statement which it- 
self expresses the fact of oral communication by one to the other — it ap- 
pears from what we have shown of the practice of eminent teachers who 
have handed down traditional statements, that they sometimes give out 
a tradition loosely, without mentioning from whom they heard it, and 



» 01' Kufah. 'Al-Bukh.ui. Muslim, 'Ibn D&wud, 'Ibn Mfijnh and others, are said to 
have received traditions on his authority. He died A. H. 234. See Kitdb Tab., viii. 26. 

f A teacher of 'Ibn 'ul- Mubarak in tradition, whose home was Egypt. He died 
A.H.I 75. See Kitdb Tab., v. 52. 

t Of Kfitili : he died A. H. 201. See Kitdb Tab., vi. 71. 

§ Died A. H. 129. See Kitdb Tab., iv. 20. 

j Of Kul'ah, a very exact tenchur of tradition, who died A.H. 19S. Sec Kitdb 
Tub.,v\. 19. 
' «[ A traditionist of Basrah, who died A.H. 179. See Kitdb Tab., v. 55. 
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sometimes are careful to support the statement in the form of something 
which they heard, narrating on the ascending grade, if they proceed up- 
wards, and on the descending grade, if they proceed downwards, as we 
have made it plain that they did.* Moreover, we know of no eminent 
teacher of primitive times, accustomed to employ traditional statements, 
and to scrutinize supports with reference to their soundness or unsound- 
ness, equal to 'as-Sikhtiyani, 'Ibn 'Aun,f Malik Bin 'Anas, Shn'bah Bin 
'al-Hajjaj, Yahya Bin Sa'id 'al-Kat.ta.n,']; and 'Abd 'ar-Rahman 'lbn Mah- 
di,§ and the succeeding traditionists who have investigated the matter 
of the explicit mention of oral communication in the supports of tradi- 
tion, contended for by him whose language we have set forth ; and no 
one of these was ever wont to inquire whether the reporters of tradition 
did in fact receive oral instruction from those on whose authority they 
report, except when a reporter was known to disguise tradition (v_i-c 
(j^jJOJCiL), and noted for doing so. In that case, indeed, the inquiry was 
instituted whether the individual did report as he had heard, and care- 
ful consideration was given to this question, in order to avoid all com- 
plicity with disguising. But as to looking into the matter irrespectively 
of disguised tradition, in the way approved of by him whose language 
we have stated, we hear of no such thing being practised by those whom 
we have named, or by any other eminent teacher. 'Abdallah Bin Yazid 
'al-'Ansari, who saw the Prophet . . . , for instance, reports 'on the author- 
ity of Hudhaifah and of 'Abu-Mas'ud 'al-'Ansari, and 'on the authority 
of' each one of the two, a tradition which he refers to the Prophet . . . , 
although, in reporting it on their authority, he makes no mention of 
having heard it from them, and we do not remember any report which 
makes it appear that 'Abdallah 'Ibn Yazid ever recited tradition as a 
pupil of Hudhaifah or of 'Abu-Mas'ud — to both of whom may God bo 
gracious ! — nor have wo found it explicitly mentioned, in any report, 
that he ever saw those two persons. No traditionist, either of past time 
or among ourselves, was ever heard to object to the two traditional state- 
ments just referred to, reported by 'Abdallah 'Ibn Yazid, on the author- 
ity of Hudhaifah and of 'Abu-Mas'ud, as inherently weak ; on the con- 
trary, all persons conversant with tradition, whom we have met, regard 
these and whatever are like them as being sound and strong in their 
supports, and approve of using the information thereby transmitted, and 
of alleging as legal proof the rules (^^*>) and reminiscences ( ; Lii) 
which they convey to us : and yet he whose language we have set forth 
imagines such statements to be wanting in solidity and precision, until 
wo find out by investigation that the reporter did hear tradition from 
him on whose authority he reports. 

" Were we to proceed to enumerate distinctly all the traditional state- 
ments, sound in the opinion of traditionists, which have come clown to 



* For explanation of the terms "ascending grade" and " descending grade " see 
p. 79. " 

f Of Basrah : he died A. II. 151. See Kitab Tab-, iv. 55. 

$ This person is said to have been the leader of the people of 'Irak in the science 
of tradition, and to have been deep in criticism respecting reliable authorities. He 
died A. H. 198. See Kitab Tab., vi . 49. 

g A traditionist of Basrah] who died A.H. 198. See Kit&b Tab., vii. 1. 
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us from those whom our author regards as feeble authorities, we should 
fail lo accomplish the undertaking; but we have thought proper to call 
attention to a number of them, which may serve as a specimen for him 
whom we herewith make an end of replying to. For instance, 'Abu- 
'Utlmian 'au-Nahdi and 'Abu-Haft' 'as Sa'igh, who both lived in the days 
of ignorance, and also had intercourse with the Companions of the Mes- 
senger of God . . . who fought at Badr, and so on, and both of whom 
transmitted traditional statements on their authority, even to citing tradi- 
tions told by men like 'Abu-IIurairah, 'Ibn 'Uniar, and their friends, give 
out, each of them, a tradition as sustained 'on the authority of 'Ubaiy 
Hiu Ka'b — to whom may God be gracious ! — on the authority of the 
Prophet . . . although no one has heard, by any express report, that 
they two ever saw 'Ubaiy or ever heard any tradition from him. Again, 
'Abu-'Amrii 'ash-Shaibani, who lived in the days of ignorance, and in 
the time of the Prophet . . . had grown to be a man, as well as 'Abu- 
Ma'mar 'Abdallah Bin Sinhabarah, gives out two traditional statements as 
sustained, 'on the authority of 'Abft-Mas'ud 'al-'Ansari, on the authority 
of the Prophet . . . ; and, again, 'Ubaid Bin 'Umair, who was born in 
the time of the Prophet, gives out a tradition as sustained 'on the au- 
thority of 'Umni Salamah, wife of the Prophet . . . , on the authority of 
the Prophet; and, again, Kais Bin 'Abu-Hazim, a contemporary of the 
Prophet . . . gives out three traditional statements as sustained 'on the 
authority of 'Abfi-Mas'iid 'al-'Ansari, on the authority of the Prophet . . . ; 
and, again, 'Abd 'ar-Pahm3.n Bin 'Abu-Laila, who committed traditions 
to memory on the authority of 'Dinar Bin 'al-Khattab, and had inter- 
course with 'Ali — to both of whom may God be gracious ! — gives out a 
tradition as sustained, 'on the authority of 'Anas Bin Malik, on the au- 
thority of the Prophet . . . ; and, again, Kib'i Bin Hirash gives out two 
traditions as sustained, 'on the authority of 'Imian Bin Husain, on the 
authority of the Prophet . . . , and one tradition, ' on the authority of 
'Abu-Bakrah, on the authority of the Prophet . . ., although Kib'i heard 
tradition from 'Ali Bin 'Abu. Talib — to whom may God be gracious! — 
and reports on his authority; and, again, Nafi' 'Ibn Jubair Bin Mut'am 
gives out a tradition as sustained, 'on the authority of 'Abu Sluuaih. 
'alKhuza'i, on the authority of the Prophet. . .; and, again, 'an-Nu'man 
Bin 'Abu-'Aiyash gives out three traditions as sustained, ' on the authority 
of 'AbuSa'id '<il-Khud.it — to whom may God bo gracious! — on the 
authority of the Prophet . . . ; and, again, 'Ata' 'Ibn Yazid 'ad-Daithi gives 
out a tradition as sustained, 'on the authority of Tamim 'ad-Dari. on tho 
authority of the Prophet . . .; and, again, Sulaiman Bin Yasar gives out 
a tradition as sustained, 'on the authority of Raft' 'Ibn Khadij, on the 
authority of the Prophet . . . ; and, again, Humaid Bin 'Abd 'ar-liahman 
'al-IIiniyari gives out traditions as sustained, 'on the authority of 'Abu- 
llurairah, on the authority of the Prophet . . . 

" Now, as for all these followers of the Prophet in the second degree, 
whose reporting 'on the authority of Companions whom we have named 
is here noticed, there is no express memorial, so far as we know, in any 
report, of their having heard tradition from those whom they refer to as 
their authorities, nor, in any traditional statement itself, of their having 
ever met them ; and yet the supports referred to are held to be sound by 
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those familiar with traditional statements and reports, who have never, 
to onr knowledge, regarded any of them as weak, nor sought to mako 
out in regard to them the fact of oral communication from one to an- 
other of the reporters, inasmuch as each one of them may possibly have 
heard tradition from his given authority, without any absurdity, because, 
living at the period they did, they were in habits of intercourse with the 
Companions. 

"This new-fangled talk of our author which we have set forth, to the 
effect that tradition is rendered weak by the cause alleged, is too trifling 
to be long dwelt upon, or brought prominently into notice, forasmuch as 
it is an innovation, and a wrong-headed way of treating the subject, 
which no primitive traditionist ever gave expression to, and those of 
later times know nothing of. We therefore need not add anything by 
way of refutation of it, the opinion expressed having no more force than 
we have represented, either in itself or as advocated by our author. May 
God prosper the setting aside of whatever is opposed to the views of our 
doctors — in Him is my confidence !" 

To these contributions to our knowledge of the science of Mus- 
lim tradition we add two extracts from H. and J., which introduce 
us to the collections of tradition in highest repute among the 
Muslims, and furnish some dates of importance in the history of 
the science, already, however, in part anticipated by notes on 
preceding pages. Our first extract is from H. :* 

iujliii (ji^joj ^Ls^Ji f^P alii v-jLxT iAxj ^XiS) &**o\ [jJ'o ^»- asUasIS 
L*j ?J^P a \ _^yb jM £\ s ^JJsJ\ £r& J* ^~ii £& \ySfj 
o^U^f UvJi'-i *^j*> VA-O^'i fc&y^ ^J^i o^ 1 ^ *3 M= ~ l^' £ ^J* 

old! !l\^ jj ,e.Li3.J) f.-^ i^jLwj ujUi" jj*^jJj L^i v_«JuCo Lsj sy^jj 

l ^_e ^jJy! y\ -^V^J ^s^^iJi JL'Jj n.Ac LiiaiU ts^*^. ^S , .-^ ? .J* JU*^j 
&**»., JsL^ilu, a La!i L^JLc XaaXii ^ob^l y*^° l^L>j ^Xs>\j ^^ 
ju j»ju U > s-ki ^^ic m\sm ^Ls^yiJi *JLc oUj'i U aUs-Ijj qj-Acj 

* fol. S, red. and »«•». 
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JsJ^t liLttj jut*** ^Lo^li »^s\^?5 XrsjcJt !^*iXii rr 3 - 1 ^' *£^' ^ 

J^'ij iJLaiJtj s.bCJij JyX&Ji j»iXcj SCJIiAatSij Ja^aJI q-« JUw^oj (CjLi^il 

^.Icj l&Xi*: ^i! -LsuaJI, _LsuJ! j La#cu LS> Jj LjJ* - -LsuJt 
*L*^ JiSj -LsuaJI (j, Lxii'c^Jy "Aaij ^*a U "i] SAP ^Ui' ^| o>>,jS U 

JaJZ ^Jlc Lf>i2*J yS .tXXwij iJ^'-'i v'"*^ 5iXP [J* *0;ji j-LsAA^Ji cr* 
q! ijlij l*ji?_& -ac ^Jic L^0a«J_5 L?As*l _b_£ .JL: LjoaJiJj (•^.ia^CiJS 

w.Ls^oa!! Q-t c^*-^a> iJS *Ji e?)'^"^' O* >^5 u *'^' 8,-ilJs -tlPj ^Uj yi 

O^! i>*J>' j'j^' iwKXs- tX«Jj >iy-:t\&- Q_yt>«j jj»«*i>} ^-yCjUj ui^' 
*I JLSj (_ciXii x,ys» ^1 g^ 5 J^o l»-L^ iw^l cr oJj^^' ' w ^*° ^^ 

x^l^UaSJ _bU»-bU Ji«s-! 5 ^*Ji mUw ^ ^«J>I liX=»i LF;'^! «?3 
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iXa*J-> rjW s> ,-»ji ^~^ (J-^j &*** 1 i_*jaj UJ^ viy-Jvils^fj .._i*Jt ,•.!/ Ki* 

jj*!l &AC5S ^ qLa*- ^j! ^ j^L^i JL95 j.Lp (.U! J^ali X£> iCys» ^ 
-j| ^i L=l( £& JJU, JL^J! f^Uic o, K 3 ±u^\ s y-**xM 5 K*% 
wlxs' ,5 (jjjtu oVSj i^.(XX*JL> ,~fwif Xaiii JisL^I (^^Lw-jJi *lli i\ac 
(Syh*, ^yCol qLas» ^j(j iv **> £jA ]y^i **^ |ji>j>J5 ^L«a]i k\s> 

*lcl &JJSj j^Jlc *Xc ^3 Ji' v _2_jij LsUajij, 1*x2ju LgAo 
o^s "^ 1^ cr^'-s L5^*y^ c^ls p^ gj^s <_s;LiM g^ 

^LsUaJi ^ v£*jJ>L>^| ^ (.Loi iuu^l L-U<ii su\P ^ li^il ^Us»i 
^.f*} i_aaUaJ( O uJ aj JCamJ! —LsuJb l^U^wjj i_jl**sa!!j ^Lw^lj 

t-ilxS' (^<axi JlSj jO/i iAjlXs- _^lL*al _y£> jl <^*M i^*i! V^;' *^U^' 
^=> J3l La*cs Jj! *JL>, D N J v^sxXJ! (jwiL* *i*^: UiJij <jy»-! u^.;^ 
q-. y3l *j'Loilij xJLc iXolw! aIj ,J>b «.as s'jLiJij bjCUI vi*jpL»»'bSI 

B-y^v-O^^ jva[jj. £^r" V^tS (.s^y^' ^ja' ^*1j '^f^ %y£ u*lfl 

o^! Lo JL'jj oLxcJIj ^Lwjilj „LsuJ( ^^Jlc scUxci^ yy»»*e» j^Lpu 

j/J, jvlcl ailij s^ »Jy J^c ^^'(A^l Uwi'i ^tojJL Lo^yi LiiOLS- Lg;0 
^JwoyJij J^ia- ^ a**-} |.U% ^L^JI j.L'bSij b^JLo ^U^!, jJL^j 
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" Section. 

" Since the grades of sound tradition differ one from another, and some 
sound traditions are sounder than others, be it known that the Sahih of 
'al-Bukhari is. established in the estimation of traditionists as superior to 
all other books of human authorship, so that, as they say, 'the Sahlh of 
'al-Bukhari is the most perfect of books, next to the Book of God.' 
Some of the people of the West, however, attach greater weight to Mus- 
lim's Sahlh than to that of 'al-Bukhari ; though every one says that this 
preference is based upon particulars relative to nicety of expression, 
together with the fullness of that collection, the arrangement, and the 
preservation, in the supports, of references to minute points and nice dis- 
tinctive marks — all which is aside from the subject-matter, and has noth- 
ing to do with the question of the soundness and strength of a tradition, 
and points therewith connected, as regards which there is no book equal 
to the Sahih of 'al-Bukhari, since the guarantees whom lie relies upon 
unite every quality taken into account with reference to soundness of tra- 
dition. Others, agiin, hesitate about preferring either of the two to the 
other. The true view is the first which we have stated. 

"That tradition which both Muslim and 'al-Bukhari give out is said 
to be agreed upon (\JHXa), ' provided,' as the Shaikh says, ' it be given 
on the authority of one and the same witness of the Prophet;' and the 
traditions thus agreed upon are said to amount, in number, to two thou- 
sand three hundred and twenty-six. To be brief, that which the two 
masters agree upon is preferred to all other tradition ; next comes that 
which 'al-Bukhari alone gives out; then, that which Muslim alone gives 
out; then, that which answers to the stipulation of both 'al-Bukhari and 
Muslim; then, that which answers to the stipulation of 'al-Bukhari 
alone; .then, that which answers to the stipulation of Muslim alone; and 
lastly, that which is reported by other eminent teachers strenuous for 
soundness, and which they regard as sound. There are, therefore, seven 
subdivisions. The force of the expression : ' stipulation of 'al-Bukhari and 
Muslim' is that the given guarantees of a tradition were characterized by 
those qualities which the guarantees relied upon by 'al-Bukhari and Mus- 
lim possessed, namely, retentiveness, integrity, and freedom from sepa- 
rateness, indeterminateness, and carelessness. Another explanation of 
the expression: 'stipulation of 'al-Bukhari and Muslim' is this, that it 
denotes an identity of the guarantees of a tradition with those whom they 
two rely upon. The discussion of this point has been drawn out to a 
great length : we have given an account of it in the introduction to the 
Commentary on the Book of Felicity (sJ>l**Ji > -ri*")' 

" Section. 

" Sound traditions are not confined to the Sahihs of 'al-Bukhari and 
Muslim, nor are these two works all the Sahihs. On the contrary, these 
are two among the Sahihs; nor do their authors bring forward, in the 
two books, all those traditions which, in their opinion and according to 
their stipulation, are sound, to say nothing of such as are sound in the 
view of others than themselves. Says 'al-Bukhari : ' I have brought for- 
ward, in this my book, nothing but sound tradition, and have also left 
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out many traditions which are sound ;' and Muslim says : ' Whatever tra- 
ditions I havo brought forward in this book are sound, while I do not say 
that what I have left out is weak tradition.' Yet, doubtless, in this leav- 
ing out and bringing forward there was that sort of particularization which 
belongs to those acts, either in respect to soundness or in respect to some 
other points kept in view. 'Al-Hakiin 'Abu-'Abdallah 'an-Nlsapurl com- 
posed a book which he called the Repaired Sahih (aS.<AAA<*ii), a name 
signifying that in this book were brought forward by him sound tradi- 
tions which 'al-Bukharl and Muslim had left out, mended and repaired, 
some according to the stipulation of both of the two masters, others 
according to the stipulation of one or other of the two, and others still 
according to other stipulation than theirs ;* aiid this author says that 
"al-Bukhari and Muslim did not judge other traditions than those which 
they brought forward in their two books to be unsound,' adding: 'for 
all that this has been asserted, in our time, by a party of the " Innovating 
Sect," who have protruded their tongues in reproach against the eminent 
teachers of religion, with the words : " All the traditions which are 
sound, in your view, do not come up to the number of ten thousand."' 
Moreover, 'al-Bukharl himself is reported to have said: 'I have com- 
mitted to memory one hundred thousand sound traditions, and two 
hundred thousand unsound' — and it is plain, and God knows, that he 
means to speak of that which is sound according to his own stipulation 
— whereas the sum total of what he has brought forward in his book, 
repetition included, is seven thousand two hundred and seventy-five tra- 
ditions, and, exclusive of repetition, four thousand. 

" Sahihs have been composed, also, by later eminent teachers, for ex- 
ample : the Sahih of 'Ibn Hazimah,f surnamed the 'Imam of 'Imams, 
who was the master of 'Ibn Hibban, and in praise of whom 'Ibn Hibban 
says : ' I have not seen, on the face of the earth, any one of nicer per- 
ception with regard to what constitutes a traditional law, or whose mem- 
ory was more stored with sound memorials — all traditional laws and tra- 
ditions were present to his mind ;' and the Sahih of 'Ibn Hibban,| the 
pupil of 'Ibn Hazimah, a reliable authority of superior qualifications, an 
eminent teacher of high intelligence, of whom 'al-Hakim says : ' 'Ibn 
Hibban was a repository of learning, a living dictionary, a store-house of 
tradition and instruction in duty, and a man of genius ;' and that called 
the Repaired Sahih, by 'al-Hakim 'Abu-'Abdallah 'an-Nisapftri, the mem- 
orizer, the reliable authority, whose book has, to its injury, that want 
of strict legitimacy which we have referred to, and to whom people have 
made the objection that 'Ibn Hazimah and 'Ibn Hibban are of more 
weight and stronger than 'al-Hakim, as well as more nice and elegantly 
discriminating in respect to supports and texts ; and the Selection 
from the SaMh (S^Lii^Ii), by the memorizer DhiyS/ 'ad-Dln 'al-Makdasl,§ 
who also brought out sound traditions which are not in the Sahihs of 

* A similar account of this book is given by Haji Khalfah, v. 521, who puts the 
death of the author A. H. 405. 

f Died A. H. 311. His Sahih is mentioned by Haji Khalfah, iv. 99. 

X See Haji Khalf. Lex., iv. 99. 

§ Mentioned by Haji Khalfah, v. 440, who gives for the title of the work 
lal-Mukht&rah fi 'al-Hadith, and says that the author died A. H. 643. 
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'al-Bukhari and Muslim, -whose book is said to be more nice than the He- 
paired Sahih; and the Sahib of 'Abu-' Awanah and that of 'Ibn 'as-Sakan ;* 
and the Marrow of the Sahih ( L y&ii!), by 'Ibn Jarud.f All these books 
are designated as Sahihs, though a certain set of persons discriminate 
with regard to them, as well in the spirit of strenuous purism as with 
impartial criticism — there is one who knows, superior to all instructed 
men — God knows. 

" Section. 

" The six books, universally known and of established authority within 
the pale of Islam, called the Six Sahihs, are the Sahih of 'al-Bukharl, 
the Sahih of Muslim, the JamV of 'at-Tarmidhi, the Sunan of 'Abu- 
Dawud, the Sunan of 'Ibn Majah,J and the Muwatta' — which last is by 
some put in the place of 'Ibn Majah's collection, and was preferred by 
the author of the J&mi 1 'al- Usui. But these last named four books em- 
brace traditions of more than one class, namely, both sound, fair, and 
weak: the Six Sahihs are so named by way of ascribing to them a cer- 
tain superiority ; and the author of the Mas&bih calls all traditions given 
out by others than the two masters fair, which is a derived form of ex- 
pression, either allied to the usage of that term in common parlance, or 
being a new technical application of it on the part of the author. Some 
persons say that the book of 'ad-Darimi§ is more worthy and suitable to 
be ranked as the sixth book, because fewer guarantees marked by any 
weakness are relied upon in it, and traditions undetermined, or separate, 
are rarely introduced, while it has some supports of a superior character, 
and its trebly supported traditions (oLsSlS) are more numerous than 
those of 'al-Bukhari.|| 

" These which we have mentioned are the most noted books of tradi- 
tion ; but others are in extensive repute. Indeed, 'as-Suyutl, in the 
Kitab Jami' 'aj-Jaw&mi', cites many books, to the number of more than 
forty, as containing both sound, fair, and weak traditions, and says : ' I 
have not brought out, as contained in either book, any tradition to which 
is attached the stigma of being made up, which traditionists have agreed 
to leave out and reject — God knows.' The author of the Mi&hkat, also, 
in the preface to his book, mentions a multitude of eminent teachers of 
tradition, of devout lives, namely : 'al-Bukhari, Muslim, the eminent 
teacher Malik, the eminent teacher 'ash-Shafi'i, the eminent teacher 
'Ahmad Bin Hanbal, 'at-Tarmidhi, 'Abu-Dawud, 'an-Nasa'i, 'Ibn Majah, 
'ad'-Darimi, 'ad-Darakutni, 'al-Baihaki, Razin, etc., about whom we have 
written in a special book entitled the Complete Statement of the Names 
of the Guarantees of Tradition (i5L»-jJt s-lfJ, S<X* jUi'^))— depending 
upon God's providence, and asking His aid from first to last." 

* The Sahih of 'Ibn 'as-Sakan, who died A. H. 353, is called by Haji Khalfah 
'as Sahih. 'al-Muntaka. See iv. 99, 100. The work of 'A bu-'Awanah here referred to 
appears to be an epitome of Muslim's Mumad, entitled Mustakhraj 'Abi'Awdnah: 
the author died A. H. 316. See Hdji Khalf. Lex., v. 520. 

+ See Hdji Khalf. Lex., vi. 167. 

1 See Hdji Khalf. Lex., iii. 621. The author died A. H. 213. 

§ Entitled M-usnad 'ad-Ddrimi. The author died A. H. 253. See Kitdb Tab., 
ix. 17 and Hdji Khalf. Lex., v. 539. 

| There is another work by 'ad-Dariml, entitled Thaliihiydt 'ad-Danmt. See 
Hdji Khalf. Lex., u. 492. 
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Our last extract is from J. :* 

£?^ vUJt 

j^b^t _jPj **aJ <-j, J^'ij LoLs^jo v_»^U9 ^Jlw^s J^ ^jD|j «jw*JL^° 
jyj Ouj ^cjLsuitj XjU} yy^j *Jif &"« <^sj t&*J.I^5 u^*t>!s lS 1 ^^ 

*LJ OLO5 AJ.L«5 yyiMUy «J .i iOLw jl^-ii Q» CiJIe> S-&C lidCiS &x^( 

oL» _^*Li*^5 ^)^- C* li^Jj^ - *JJU l^V^.^s CJi : ***' ^ "j «*%*« &ww JasJt 
iCU* ii!i\i*J ^aJos.ilXjIj SuUiksj vi>Jj iww« ,— jLwJjSj (jOjLsj yytA*^ 

( _ ? ajaJij XjUiJjj ^—1.^x15 (jjtXs*! i&*m Uu lNJjj XjL» ?4i^5 (_r*s* ***» 

yy«*£>5 ^1*3 &**< .^jLwfcAAj oL«j SuLo vinJj} (J>.^j JUil &*** 1AJ5 

" Chapter Fourth. 
" Names of Guarantees. 

"The term 'witness' (^L^jail) denotes any Muslim who saw the 
Prophet . . . , or, as the professed teachers of the foundations of religion 
say, one who had long sittings with him ; and the term ' follower in the 
second degree' (^^jlxJi) means any Muslim who was associated with, or, 
as is also said, who met, a witness. So much is most plain. But to look 
into all the distinctions of names, titles, epithets, and degrees, which be- 
long to the science, and to apply them to these and the succeeding orders 
of reporters, would be a long affair. 

* pages 6, 1. 
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"Malik died at Madinah in the year 179, and was born in 03, or 91, 
or 94, or 97. 'Abu Hanifah died at Baghdad in 150, aged seventy 
years. 'Ash-Shafi'i died in Egypt in 204, and was born in 150. 'Ahmad 
Bin Hanbal died at Baghdad in 241, and was born in 184. 'Al-Bukhari 
was born on Friday, the 13th of Shauw&l, in the year 194, and died on 
the night of the festival succeeding Ramadhan, in the year 256, in the 
city of Ehartank in Bukhara^ Muslim died at Nisabur in 261, aged 
fifty-five years. 'Abu-D&wud died at 'al-Basrah 'in 277. 'At-Tarmidhi 
died at Tarmidh in 279. 'An-Nasa'i died in the year 303. 'Ad-Dara- 
kutni died at Baghdad in 385, and was born there in 306. 'Al-Hakiin 
died at Nisabur in 405, and was born there in 321. 'Al-Baihakt was 
born in 334, and died at Nisabur in 458. 

" End of the treatise, etc." 



